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HEARING ON H.R. 2389, COUNTY SCHOOLS RE- 
VITALIZATION ACT OF 1999 AND H.R. 1185, 
TIMBER-DEPENDENT COUNTIES STABILIZA- 
TION ACT 


TUESDAY, JULY 13, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests, 

AND Forest Health, 
Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p.m. in Room 1334, 
Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Rick Hill presiding. 

Mr. Hill, [presiding] The Subcommittee on Forest and Forest 
Health will come to order. The Subcommittee is meeting today to 
hear testimony on H.R. 1185, the Timber-Dependent Counties Sta- 
bilization Act, and H.R. 2389, the County Schools Revitalization 
Act of 1999. 

[The information follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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106th congress 
1st Session 


H.R.1185 


To modiftr tiie leqairainents for paying Federal timber sale retseipts. 


IN THE HOUSE OP EEPEESENTATIVES 

Mabch 18, 1999 

Mr. DbFazio introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and in addition to the Committee on Resources, 
for a period to be subsequently determined by the Speaker, in each case 
for consideration of such provisions as fall within the jurisdiction of the 
committee concerned 


A BILL 

To modify the requirements for paying Federal timber sale 
receipts. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 Hues of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHOKT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Timber-Dependent 

5 Counties Stabilization Act of 1999”. 

6 SEC. 2. SHABING OF FOREST SERVICE TMBER SALE RE- 

7 CEIPTS. 

8 (a) Payments. — 
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(1) Fiscal yeaes 2000 thi«dugh 2004 . — lieu 
of maMug the 25-percent payments to States for 
each of fiscal years 2000 through 2004, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall pay to each State that 
is otherwise eligible to receive those payments tihe 
special payment amount determined for that State. 

(2) Fiscal yeaks after fiscal year 2004 .— 

(A) In general. — For each fiscal year 
after fiscal year 2004, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to each State that is other- 
wise ehgihle for the 25-percent payments to 
States, as elected by the State, either — 

(i) the special payment amount deter- 
mined for that State, in lieu of the 25-per- 
eent payments to States otherwise applica- 
ble for that State; or 

(ii) the 25-pereent payments to States 
applicable for that State. 

(B) Election. — ^The election under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be made by the Governor 
of a State only once, for aU fiscal years after 
fiscal year 2004, by not later than 5 j^ars after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. If the 
Governor of a State fails to make the election 
by that date, the State is deemed to have elect- 
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1 ed the payment described in subparagraph 

2 {A)(i) for all fiscal years after fiscal year 2004. 

3 (3) Expenditure by states. — ^Amounts paid 

4 to a State under this subsection shall be expended 

5 by the State in the same manner in which 25-per- 

6 cent payments to States are required to be ex- 

7 pended. 

8 (b) Definitions.— A s used in this section; 

9 (1) 2S-PBBCENT PAYMENTS TO STATES. — ^The 

10 term “25-percent payments to States” means the 

11 25-pereent payments authorized by the Act of May 

12 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260, chapter 192; 16 U.S.C. 

13 500) for the benefit of counties in which national 

14 forests are situated, as in effect immediately before 

15 the date of the enactment of this section. 

16 (2) Special payment amount. — ^The term 

17 “special payment amount” means, for a State, the 

18 amount equal to — 

19 (A) 76 percent, multiplied by 

20 (B) the amount equal to — 

21 (i) the total amount of 25-per- 

22 cent payments to States made to the 

23 State for the 3 fiscal years (whether 

24 or not consecutive) for which those 

25 payments were the highest in the pe- 
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1 riod beginning October 1, 1985, and 

2 ending September 30, 1995, divided 

3 by 

4 (ii) 3. 

5 The amount described in this paragraph shall be ad- 

6 justed to reflect changes in the consumer price index 

7 for urban areas (as pubbshed by the Bureau of 

8 Labor Statistics) that occur after publication of that 

9 index for fiscal year 2004. 

10 SEC. 3. SHARING OF BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT TIM- 

1 1 BER SALE RECEIPTS. 

12 (a) Payments. — 

13 ( 1 ) Fiscal years 2000 through 2004. — ^In lieu 

14 of making the 50-percent payments to counties for 

15 each of fiscal years 2000 through 2004, the Sec- 

16 retaiy of the Treasury shall pay to each county that 

17 is otherwise eligible to receive those payments the 

18 special payment amount determined for that county. 

19 ( 2 ) Fiscal years after fiscal year 2004. — 

20 (A) In general. — ^For each fiscal year 

21 after fiscal year 2004, the Secretary of the 

22 Treasury shall pay to each county that is other- 

23 wise eligible to receive the 50-percent payments 
to counties, as elected by the county, either— 


24 
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(i) tibie special payment amount, in 
lieu of the 50-pereent payments to counties 
otherwise applicable and allocable to that 
county; or 

(ii) the share of the 50-percent pay- 
ments to counties otherwise applicable and 
aUoeable to the county. 

(B) Election. — The election under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be made by the chief execu- 
tive officer of a county only once, for aU fiscal 
years after fiscal year 2004, by not later than 
5 years after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. If the chief executive officer of a county 
fails to make the election by that date, the 
county is deemed to have elected the payment 
described in subparagraph {A)(i) for all fiscal 
years after fiscal year 2004. 

(b) Definitions. — As used in tliis section: 

(1) 50-pehcent payments to cototies. — 
The term “50-percent payments to counties” means 
the sum of the 50-pereent share otherwise paid to a 
county pursuant to title II of the Act of August 28, 
1937 (50 Stat. 875, chapter 876; 43 U.S.C. 1181!^, 
and the payments made to counties pursuant to the 
Act of May 24, 1939 (53 Stat. 753, chapter 144; 43 
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U.S.C. 1181f-l et seq,), as in effect immediately be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this section. 

(2) SpecxaIi payment amount. — ^The term 
“special payment amount" means the amount equal 
to — 

(A) 76 percent, multiplied by 

(B) the amount equal to — 

(i) the total ajpount of 50-per- 
cent payments to counties made to the 
county for the 3 fiscal years (whether 
or not consecutive) for which those 
payments were the highest in the pe- 
riod beginning October 1, 1985, and 
ending September 30, 1995, divided 
by 

(h) 3. 

The amount described in this paragraph shall be ad- 
justed to reflect changes in the consumer price index 
for urban areas (as published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) that occur after publication of that 
index for fiscal year 2004. 


21 
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1 SB:a4.CK>lW)HMmGAamNDMEOT. 

2 Title Xin of the Oinnibtis Budget.Beconeiliation Act 

3 of 1993 (PuUie Law 103-66) is amended by striking 

4 ehapter 4 (107 Stat. 681-682). 

O 
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106th CONGKESS W » ri rfeciork 

1ST Session H. K. ZdHV 

To restore stability and predictability to the annual payments made to States 
and counties containing National Forest System lands and public domain 
lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management for use by the 
counties for the benefit of public schools, roads, and other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

J0NB 30, 1999 

Mr. Deal of Georgia (for himself, Mr. Boyd, Ms. Dunn, Mr. Turner, Mr, 
Peterson of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Thompson of California) introduced 
the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
and in addition to the Committee on Resources, for a period to be subse- 
quently determined by the Speaker, in each case for consideration of such 
provisions as fell within the jurisdiction of the committee concerned 


A BILL 

To restore stability and predictability to the annual payments 
made to States and counties containing National Forest 
System lands and public domain lands maneiged by the 
Bureau of Land Management for use by the counties 
for the benefit of public schools, roads, and other pur- 
poses. 

1 Be it emcted by tke Senate and House of Bepresemia- 

2 tives of tke United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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1 SECTION 1. SHOET TIKE; TABLE OP CONTENTS. 

2 (a) Short Title. — A ct may be cited as the 

3 “Cotinly Schools Funding Revitalization Act of 1999". 

4 ■ {b) Table op Ojntbntb. — ^T he table of contents of • 

5 this Act is as follows: 

See, 1. Short tiUej table of contents. 

See. 2. Finding wid purpose. 

See. 3. Definitions. 

See. 4. Deteiminetion of full payment amount for eligjble States and eoundies. 
Sec. 5. Forest Service payments to eligible States for affected counties to use 
for public education and transportation. 

See. 6, Bureau of Land Management payments to eli^ble counties to use for 
tnc benefit of public safety, law enforcement, and other public 
purposes. 

See. T. Development of long-term methods to meet statutory obligation of Fed- 
eral lands to contribute to public education and other public 
services. 

See. 8. Sense of Congress regarding Advisory Consraittes reoommendaUons. 

See. 9, Authorisation of appropriations. 

See. 10. Gonfonuing amendments. 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PUEPOSE. 

7 (a) Findings. — T he Congress finds the following: 

8 (1) The National Forest System, which is man- 

9 aged by the United States Forest Service, was estab- 

10 lished in 1907 and has grown to include 

11 192,000,000 acres of Federal lands. 

12 (2) The public domain lands known as revested 

13 Oregon and California Railroad grant lands and the 

14 reeonveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands, 

15 which are managed predominantly by the Bureau of 

16 Land Management were returned to Federal owner- 

17 ship in 1916 and 1919 and now comprise approri- 

18 mately 2,600,000 acres of Federal lands. 
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1 (3) Congress recognized that, by securing these 

2 lands in B’ederal ownership, the counties in which 

3 these lands were situated would be deprived of reve- 

4 nues they would otherwise receive if the lands were 

5 held in private ownership. 

6 (4) Even without such revenues, these same 

7 counties have expended pubhe funds year after year 

8 to provide services, such as education, road construc- 

9 tion and maintenance, search and rescue, law en- 

10 forcement, waste removal, and fire protection, that 

1 1 directly benefit these Federal lands and people who 

12 use these lands. 

13 (5) To accord a measure of compensation to the 

14 affected counties for their loss of future revenues 

15 and for the critical services they provide. Congress 

16 determined that the Federal Government should 

17 share with these counties a portion of the revenues 

18 the United States receives ft’om these Federal lands. 

19 (6) Congress enacted in 1908 and subsequently 

20 amended a law that requires 25 percent of the reve- 

21 nues derived from National Forest Sj^tem lands be 

22 paid to States for use by the counties in which the 

23 lands are situated for the benefit of public schools 

24 and roads. 
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1 (7) Congress enacted in 1937 and subsequently 

2 amended a law that requires 50 percent of the reve- 

3 nues derived from the revested and reeonveyed grant 

4 lands be paid to the counties in which those lands 

5 are situated to be used as are other county funds. 

6 (8) For several decades during the dramatic 

7 growth of the American economy, coimties depend- 

8 ent on and supportive of the Federal lands received 

9 and relied on increasing shares of these revenues to 

10 provide educational opportunities for the children of 

11 residents of these coimties. 

12 (9) In recent years, the principal source of 

13 these revenues, Federal timber sales, has been 

14 sharply curtailed and, as the volume of timber sold 

15 annually from most of the Federal lands has de- 

16 creased precipitously, so too have the revenues 

17 shared with the affected counties. 

18 (10) This decline in shai-ed revenues has se- 

19 verely impacted or crippled educational funding in, 

20 and the quality of education provided by, the af- 

21 fected counties. 

22 (11) In the Omnibus Budget Eeeonciliation Act 

23 of 1993, Congress recognized this trend and amelio- 

24 rated its adverse consequences by providing an alter- 

25 native annual safety net payment to 72 counties in 
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1 Oregon, Washington, and northern California in 

2 which Federal timber sales had been restricted or 

3 prohibited by administrative and judicial decisions to 

4 protect the northern spotted owl. 

5 (12) The authority for these particular safety 

6 net payments is expiring and no comparable author- 

1 ity has been granted for alternative payments to 

8 counties elsewhere in the United States that have 

9 suffered similar losses in shared revenues from the 

10 Federal lands and in the educational funding those 

11 revenues provide. 

12 (13) Although such alternative payments are 

13 not an adequate substitute for the revenues, wages, 

14 purchasing of local goods and services, and social 

15 opportunities that are generated when the Federal 

16 lands are managed in a manner that encourages rev- 

17 enue-produeing activities, they are critically needed 

18 now to stabilize educational funding in the affected 

19 counties. 

20 (b) Purposes. — The purposes of this Act are — ■ 

21 (1) to arrest the decline in, and stabilize, the 

22 revenues derived from National Forest System lands 

23 and revested and reconveyed grant lands that the 

24 Federal Government shares with counties in which 

25 tliese Federal lands are situated; 
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1 (2) to assist the local p)veniments that are so 

2 dependent on and supportive of the Federal lands to 

3 restore the quality of education that they were able 

4 to provide to the children of residents of these cotm- 

5 ties before the recent severe reductions in or cnrtail- 

6 ments of revenue-producing activities on those lands; 

7 (8) to provide this temporary relief in a form 

8 that will neither encourage the long-term reliance on 

9 appropriations, nor discourage the management of 

10 the Federal lands in a manner that will generate 

11 revenues, to meet the Federal Government’s statu- 

12 toiy obligations to the counties that contain these 

13 lands; and 

14 (4) to facilitate the development by the Federal 

15 Government and the counties and school districts 

16 which benefit fiium the shared Federal land revenues 

17 of a long-term method to generate payments to 

18 States and counties that would avoid the need to 

19 provide further temporary relief. 

20 SEC. 3. DEFTNITIONS. 

21 In this Act: 

22 (1) Federal lands. — The term “Federal 

23 Lands” means — 

24 (A) lands within the National Forest Sys- 

25 tern, as defined in section 11(a) of the Forest 
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and Eangeland Senewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1609(a)); and 

(B) the Oregon and California Railroad 
grant lands revested in the United States by 
the Act of June 9, 1916 (Chapter 137; 39 Stat. 
218), Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands reeon- 
veyed to the United States by the Act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919 (Chapter 47; 40 Stat. 1179), 
and subsequent additions to such lands. 

(2) Advisory committee. — The term “Advi- 

sory Committee’’ means the Forest Counties Pay- 
ments Committee established by section . 

(3) Bligibixity period.— -The term “eligibilily 
period” means the period beginning on October 1, 
1985, and ending on September 30, 1999. 

(4) Eligible county.— The term “eligible 
county” means a county that received one or more 
50-percent payments during the eligibility period. 

(5) Eligible state.— The term “eligible 
State” means a State that received one or more 25- 
pereent payments during the eligibility period. 

(6) Full payment amount. — The term “foil 
payment amount” means the amount calculated for 
each eligible State and eligible county under section 
4. 
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1 (7) 25-PBRCBN'r PAYMENTS. — ^The term “25- 

2 percent payments” means the payments to States 

3 required by the 6th paragraph under the heading of 

4 “FOREST SERVICE” in the Act of May 23, 1908 

5 (35 Stat. 260; 16 U.S.C. 500), and section 13 of the 

6 Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 963; 18 U.S.C. 

7 500). 

8 (8) 50-pebcent paymen'X'S.— The term “50- 

9 percent payments” means the payments that are the 

10 sum of the 50-percent share otherwise paid to a 

1 1 county pursuant to title II of the Act of August 28, 

12 1937 (Chapter 876; 50 Stat. 875; 43 U.S.C. llSlf), 

13 and the payment made to a county pursuant to the 

14 Act of May 24, 1939 (chapter 144; 53 Stat 753; 43 

15 U.S.C. 1181f-l etseq.). 

16 (9) Safety net payments. — The term “safety 

17 net payments” means the payments to States and 

18 counties required by sections 13982 and 13983 of 

19 the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 

20 (Public Law 103,-66; 16 U.S.C. 500 note; 43 U.S.C. 

21 llSlfnote). 

22 sec. 4. DETEHMTNATION OF FULL PAYMENT AMOtJNT FOE 

23 ELIGIBLE STATES AND COUNmS. 

24 (a) CALGUiATiON Required. — The Secretary of the 

25 Treasury shall calculate for each eligible State and eligible 
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1 counly an amoxmt equal to the average of the three Hgh- 

2 est 25-pereent payments, SO-percent payments, or safety 

3 net payments made to that eligible State or el^ble eonnty 

4 daring the eligibility period. 

5 (b) Annual Adjustment. — ^Por the second and 

6 each subsequent fiscal year in which payments are re- 

7 quired to be made to eligible States md eligible counties 

8 under this Act, the Secretary of the Treasury shall adjust 

9 the full payment amount in effect for the previous fiscal 

10 year for each eligible State and eligible county to reflect 

1 1 changes in the consumer price index for urban areas (as 

12 published in the Bureau of Labor Statistics) that occur 

13 after publication of that index for fiscal year 1999. 

14 SEC, 6. FOREST SERVICE PAVMEKTS TO ELIGIBLE STATES 

15 FOR AFFECTED COUNTIES TO USE FOB PUB- 

16 Lie EDUCATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

17 (a) Ebquibement fob Payments to Eligible 

18 States. — T he Secretary of the Treasury shall make a 

19 payment to each eligible State in accordance with sub- 

20 section (b) as early as practicable in each of fiscal years 

21 2000 through 2005. 

22 (b) Payment Amounts. — ^E aeh payment to an eligi- 

23 ble State under subsection (a) shall consist of the fol- 

24 lowing: 
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1 (1) The amouat of the 25-perceiit payments ap- 

2 plicable to that State. 

3 (2) If the amount tinder paragraph (1) is less 

4 than the fell payment amount for that State, such 

5 additional fends as are necessary to provide a total 

6 payment equal to the foB payment amount. 

7 (c) Expenditure op Payments. — ^E ligible States 

8 shall distribute and expend the payments received under 

9 subsection (a) in the same maimer in which the 25-percent 

10 payments are required to be distributed and expended. 

11 (d) Source of Additional, Payment Amounts. — 

12 Funds necessary to make the payment required by sub- 

13 section {b)(2), shall be derived, as determined by the Sec- 

14 retary of Agriculture, from any revenues received by the 

15 United States from activities on the Federal lands de- 

16 scribed in section 3(1)(A), fends appropriated for the For- 

17 est Service, or both sources, except — 

18 (1) programs from which the 25-percent pay- 

19 raents are derived and fends wMeh, if paid to eligi- 

20 ble States, would contribute to a reduction in such 

21 revenues; and 

22 (2) fends from trust or other special accounts 

23 established by statute for use by the Forest Service 

24 for specified purposes. 
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1 SEC. e. BCBEAU OP lAND MANAGEMENT PAYMEOTS TO EL- 

2 IGmUi COUNTIES TO USE FOB THE BENEFIT 

3 OF PUBLIC SAFETY, LAW ENFORCEMENT, 

4 AND OTHER PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

5 (a) Rbquibbment foe Payments to Eligible 

6 Counties. — ^The Seeretaiy of the Treasury shall make a 

7 payment to eaeh eligible eonniy in aecordanee with sub- 

8 section (b) as early as practicable in each of fiscal years 

9 2000 through 2005. 

10 (b) Payment Amounts. — ^Each payment to an eligi- 

11 ble county under subsection (a) shall consist of the fol- 

12 lowing: 

13 (1) The amount of the 50-])ereent payments ap- 

14 plicable to that county. 

15 (2) If the amount under paragraph (1) is less 

16 than the fall payment amount for that county, such 

17 additional funds as are necessary to provide a total 

18 payment equal to the full payment amount. 

19 (e) Expenditure op Payments. — ^Eligible counties 

20 shall distribute and ei^end the payments received under 

21 subsection (a) in the same manner in which Ihe 50-percent 

22 payments are required to be distributed and expended. 

23 (d) Source op Additional Payment Amounts. — 

24 Funds necessary to make the payment required by sub- 

25 section (b)(2), shall be derived, as determined by the See- 

26 retary of the Interior, from any revenues received by the 
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1 United States from activities on the Federal lands de- 

2 scribed in section 3(1)(B), ftinds appropriated for the Bu- 

3 reau of Land Management, or both, except — 

4 (1) programs from which the 50-perceiit pay- 

5 ments are derived and funds, which, if paid to eligi- 

6 Me counties, would contribute tQ a reduction in such 

7 revenues; and 

8 (2) funds from trust or other special accounts 

9 established by statute for use bj*- the Bureau of Land 

10 Management for specified purposes. 

1 1 SEC. 7. DEVELOPMENT OF LONG-TEBM METHODS TO MEET 

12 STATUTORY OBLIGATION OF FEDERAL 

13 lANDS TO CONTRIBUTE TO PUBLIC EDU- 

14 CATION AND OTHER PUBUC SERVICES. 

15 (a) Forest Counties Payments Committee. — 

16 There is hereby established an advisory committee, to be 

17 known as the Forest Counties Payments Committee, to 

18 develop recommendations regarding methods to ensure 

19 that States and counties in which Federal Lands are situ- 

20 ated receive adequate Federal payments to be used for the 

21 benefit of public education and other public purposes. 

22 (b) Members. — The Advisory Committee shah be 

23 composed of the following members: 

24 (1) The Chief of the Forest Service, or the 

25 Chief s designee. 
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1 (2) The Dijreetor of the Bureau of Land Man- 

2 agement, or Ihe Director’s designee. 

3 (3) The Director of the Office of Management 

4 and Budget, or the Director’s designee. 

5 (4) Two members who are elected members of 

6 the governing branches of ehgible counties, one ap- 

7 pointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate 

8 and one appointed by the Speaker of the House of 

9 Representatives within 60 days of the date of enact- 

10 ment of this Act. 

11 (5) Two members who are elected members of 

12 school boards for, or superintendents from, school 

13 districts in eligible counties, one appointed by the 

14 President pro tempore of the Senate and 1 ap- 

15 pointed by the Speaker of the House of Eepresenta- 

16 tives within 60 days of the date of enactment of this 

17 Act. 

18 (c) Advisory Committee Functions. — 

19 (1) Development op KiiCOMMENDATiONS. — 

20 The Advisoiy Committee shall develop recommenda- 

21 tions for policy or legislative initiatives, or both, to 

22 substitute for the short-term payments required by 

23 this Act a long-term method to generate annual pay- 

24 ments to eli^ble States and eli^ble counties at or 

25 above the full payment amonnt. Not later than two 
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1 years after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 

2 Advisory Committee shall submit to the Committee 

3 on Agriculture, the Committee on Resources, and 

4 the Connnittee on Appropriations of the House of 

5 Representatives and the Committee on Agriculture, 

6 Nutrition, and Forestry, the Committee on Energy 

7 and Natural Resom-ees, and the Committee on Ap- 

8 propriations of Senate a report containing the rec- 

9 ommendations developed under this paragraph. 

10 (2) Guidance. — ^I n developing the rec- 

11 ommendations required by paragraph (1), the Advi- 

12 soiy Committee shall — 

13 (A) seek to marimize the amount of such 

14 payments contributed by revenues collected 

15 from the Federal lands, so as to minimize ad- 

16 verse budgetary effects and to generate the ad- 

17 ditional revenues, wages, purchases of goods 

18 and services, and other economic benefits to 

19 and for such States and counties; and 

20 (B) ensure that the method is in accord 

21 with a definition of sustauiable forest manage- 

22 ment in which ecological, economic, and social 

23 factors are accorded equal consideration in the 

24 management of the Federal lands. 
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1 (3) Monitoring activities. — The Advisory 

2 Committee shall monitor the payments made to eligi- 

3 ble States and eligible countries pursuant to this Act 

4 and submit to the congressional committees specified 

5 in paragraph (1) an annual report describing the 

6 amounts and sources of such payments and con- 

7 taining such comments as the Advisory Committee 

8 may have regarding such payments. 

9 (4) Testimony. — The Advisory Committee 

10 shall make itself available for testimony or eom- 

11 ments on the report required by paragraph (1) and 

12 its recommendations, and on any legislation or regu- 

13 lations to implement the recommendations, in any 

14 congressional hearings or any rulemaking or other 

15 administrative decision process. 

16 (d) Organization op Advisory Committee. — 

17 (1) Chairperson. — The Chairperson of the 

18 Advisory Committee shall be selected from among 

19 the members appointed pursuant to paragraphs (4) 

20 and (5) of subsection (b). 

21 (2) Vacancies. — ^A ny vacancy in the member- 

22 ship of the Advisory Committee shall be filled in the 

23 same manner as required by subsection (b). A va- 
cancy shall not impair the right of the remaining 


24 
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1 members to perform the fanctions authorized by 

2 subsection (c). 

3 (3) Compensation. — The members of the Ad- 

4 visory Committee who are not officers or employees 

5 of the United States, while attending meetings or 

6 other events held by the Advisory Committee or at 

7 which the members serve as representatives of the 

8 Advisory Committee or while otherwise serving at 

9 the request of the Chairperson, shall each be entitled 

10 to receive compensation at a rate not in excess of 

11 the maximum rate of pay for grade GS-18, as pro- 

12 vided in the General Schedule under section 5532 of 

13 title 5, United States Code, including traveltime, 

14 and while away from their homes or regular places 

15 of business shall each be reimbursed for travel ex- 

16 penses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence as 

17 authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United States 

18 Code, for persons in Government service employed 

19 intermittently. 

20 (e) Staff and Eules. — 

21 (1) Executive directoe. — The Advisory 

22 Committee shall have an Executive Director, who 

23 shall be appointed (without regard to the provisions 

24 of title 5, United States Code, governing appoint- 

25 ments in the competitive service) by the Advisory 
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1 CoHimittee and serve at the pleasure of the Advisory 

2 Committee. The Eieeutive Director shall report to 

3 the Advisory Committee and assume such duties as 

4 the Advisory Committee may assign. The Executive 

5 Director shall be paid at a rate of pay for grade 

6 CS-18, as provided in the General Schedule under 

7 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

8 (2) Other staff. — ^I n additipn to authority to 

9 appoint personnel subject to the provisions of title 5, 

10 United States Code, governing appointments to the 

11 competitive service, and to pay such persoimel in ac- 

12 eordance with the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 

13 chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 

14 classification and General Schedule pay rates, the 

15 Advisory Committee shall have authority to enter 

16 into contracts with private or public organizations 

17 which may furnish the Advisory Committee with 

18 such administrative and technical persoimel as may 

19 be necessary to carry out the ftinctions authorized 

20 by subsection (e). 

21 {3} Committee roles. — ^T he Advisory Com- 

22 mittee may establish such procedural and adminis- 

23 trative rules as are necessary for the performance of 

24 the functions authorized by subsection (e). 
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1 (f) Pbdbeal Agenc? Cooperation. — ^T he heads of 

2 the departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the ex- 

3 eeutive branch of the Federal Government shall cooperate 

4 with the Advisory Committee in the performance of its 

5 functions tmder subsection (c) and shall furnish to the Ad- 

6 visory Committee information which the Advisory Coin- 

7 mittee deems necessary to carry out such functions. 

8 (g) Committee Termination. — ^T he Advisory Com- 

9 mittee shall terminate three years after the date of the 

10 enactment of this Act. 

1 1 sec. 8. SENSE OP CONGRESS REGARDING ADVISORY COM- 

12 MITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS. 

13 It is the sense of Congress that the payments to eligi- 

14 ble States and eligible counties required by this Act should 

15 be replaced by a long-term solution to generate payments 

16 conforming to the guidance provided by section 7(e)(2) 

17 and that any promulgation of regulations or enactment of 

18 legislation to establish such method should be completed 

19 within two years after the date of submission of the report 

20 required by section 7(c)(1). 

2 1 SEC. 9. AUTHORIZATION OP APPROPRIATIONS. 

22 There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such 

23 sums as are necessary to cany out this Act. 
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1 SEC. 10. CONFOBMmGAIHEaSIDMENra. 

2 (a) Repeal op Safety Net Payments. — Sections 

3 13982 and 13983 of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 

4 Act of 1993 (Public Law 103-66; 16 U.S.C. 500 note; 

5 43 U.S.C. 1181f note) are repealed. 

6 (b) Payments for Entitlement Land. — Section 

7 6903(a)(1) of title 31, United States Code, is amended — 

8 (1) by redesignating subparagraphs (D) 

9 through (J) as subparagraphs (E) through (K), re- 

10 speetively; and 

11 (2) by inserting after subparagraph (C) the fol- 

12 lowing new subparagraph: 

13 “(D) the Counly Schools Funding Revital- 

14 ization Act of 1999;”. 


O 
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Mr. Hill. Under rule 4G of the Committee rules, any oral open- 
ing statements at the hearing are limited to the chairman or Rank- 
ing Minority Member which will allow us to hear from the wit- 
nesses sooner and allow Members to keep their schedules. There- 
fore, if any other Members have statements, they can be included 
in the hearing record under unanimous consent. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICK HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Since 1908, counties and school systems adjacent to the national 
forests have received 25 percent of the gross receipts from the man- 
agement of these lands. These payments were established to com- 
pensate communities for the lack of taxes that would have other- 
wise been generated had the lands been in private ownership. 

A similar program compensates counties by 50 percent of the 
gross receipts from the BLM managed O&C lands. The bulk of the 
funds for these two programs came from the sale of Federal timber. 
As the volume of timber sales began to fall on national forest and 
BLM lands in the late 1980s, so did the amount of these payments, 
leaving many rural communities in severe economic straits. What 
is at stake now is the education and welfare of our children. 

One approach, offered by Representative DeFazio, H.R. 1185, and 
comparable to the administration proposal would lead to the decou- 
pling of payments from receipts. The other approach, H.R. 2389, 
maintains a linkage between payments and economic activities, 
recognizing the importance of jobs to local communities. 

This second approach was developed by a remarkable grassroots 
coalition of over 500 organizations in 32 States, called the National 
Forest Counties and Schools Coalition. Based on a set of principles 
established by this group, our colleagues, Mr. Allen Boyd of Flor- 
ida, and Nathan Deal of Georgia, developed legislation that would 
create a safety net of payments to counties in the short term and 
at the same time create a committee to develop long-term solutions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hill follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Rick Hill, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Montana 

Today’s hearing will examine two different legislative approaches to resolving the 
issue of payments to county schools. 

Since 1908, counties and school systems adjacent to national forests have received 
25 percent of the gross receipts from the management of these lands. These pay- 
ments were established to compensate communities for the lack of taxes that would 
have otherwise been generated had the lands been in private ownership. A similar 
program compensates counties by 50 percent of the gross receipts from BLM man- 
aged O&C lands. The bulk of the funds for these two programs came from the sale 
of Federal timber. As the volume of timber sales began to fall on national forest and 
BLM lands in the late 1980’s, so did the amount of these payments, leaving many 
rural communities in severe economic straits. What’s at stake now is the education 
and welfare of our children. 

One approach, offered by Rep. DeFazio, H.R. 1185, and comparable to the Admin- 
istration proposal would lead to the “decoupling” of payments from receipts. The 
other approach, H.R. 2389, maintains a linkage between payments and economic ac- 
tivities, recognizing the importance of jobs to local communities. This second ap- 
proach was developed by a remarkable grassroots coalition of over 500 organizations 
in 32 states, called The National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition. Based on 
a set of principles established by this group, our colleagues, Mr. Allen Boyd of Flor- 
ida and Nathan Deal of Georgia, developed legislation that would create a safety 
net of payments to counties in the short-term and at the same time create a com- 
mittee to develop long-term solutions. 
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To present his bipartisan bill I would like to first introduce Allen Boyd for his 
testimony on H.R. 2389. I would also like to thank both he and Mr. Deal for all 
their hard work with the National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition in formu- 
lating this consensus legislation. 

Mr. Hill. To present his bipartisan bill, I would like to first in- 
troduce Allen Boyd for his testimony on H.R. 2389. I would also 
like to thank both he and Mr. Deal for all their hard work with 
the National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition in formulating 
this consensus legislation. 

Mr. Hill. The Chairman would now recognize the Ranking Mi- 
nority Member for any statement he might have. 

Mr. Smith. I will save my comments for questions to witnesses. 

Mr. Hill. We will introduce Mr. Allen Boyd from Florida. You 
are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALLEN BOYD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Congress- 
man Smith, Ranking Member. First of all I want to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the other members of the Subcommittee for allow- 
ing me the privilege of testifying before you about H.R. 2389, the 
County Schools Funding Revitalization Act of 1999. 

You have a written statement before you, and I want to briefly 
summarize that in a short oral statement and then will be glad to 
take your questions. The issue of forest revenue payments by the 
Federal Government to local affected communities is very impor- 
tant to a large portion of the Second Congressional District of Flor- 
ida. The Second Congressional District is a very rural district 
which encompasses 19 counties and two national forests, the Apa- 
lachicola and the Osceola in the Florida panhandle. In fact, I have 
been working on this issue since the time I served in the Florida 
state legislature. I hope that this hearing will serve as a spring- 
board for Congress to finally address and solve these issues that 
adversely effect so many communities across this Nation. 

As you stated, Mr. Chairman, in 1908 the Federal Government 
entered into a compact with rural forest communities in which the 
government was the dominant landowner. Under this compact, 
counties received 25 percent of the revenues generated from Fed- 
eral forest lands to compensate them for a diminished tax base. By 
law, these revenues financed public schools and local road infra- 
structure. However, in recent years, the principal source of these 
revenues. Federal timber sales, has been sharply curtailed due to 
changes in Federal forest management policy, and those revenues, 
shared with States and counties have declined significantly. 

If you would look at Exhibit 1 which is before you here, perhaps 
the most significant thing about these changes in policy is not the 
decline in harvest but rather the fact that in 1998, the net annual 
growth of timber in the Apalachicola National Forest was about 
800 percent greater than the volume harvested. And the sawtimber 
growth is approximately 50 times greater than the volume har- 
vested. I will say again, the annual growth in the Apalachicola Na- 
tional Forest total volume is 8 times that which was harvested and 
the sawtimber was 50 times that which was harvested. 
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As we know, payments to many counties have dropped to less 
than 10 percent of their historic levels under this compact, and this 
impact on rural communities and schools has heen staggering. 

If you look at the next exhibit. Exhibit 2, the returns to the four 
counties of the Apalachicola National Forest dropped 89 percent. 
This decline in sheer revenues has severely impacted or crippled 
educational funding, the quality of education provided, and the 
services offered in those affected counties. 

Since my time is limited, I will not detail all of the various pain- 
ful cuts incurred by our counties and schools, but I hope that you 
will read the written testimony which is more specific in this area. 

I do want to outline two very specific areas that have happened 
in Liberty County, Florida, which is the county that contains more 
of the Apalachicola National Forest than any other. 

First, let us talk about a county obligation and that is the county 
emergency response organization. Liberty County in Florida is the 
only county that does not have an advanced life support system for 
its county emergency response organization. That is a basic when 
you talk about rural counties where hospitals in many cases are a 
hundred miles away. We don’t have an advanced life support sys- 
tem in that county for its citizens. 

The second area and probably the most far reaching and dev- 
astating impact is the adverse effect on the future of our children. 
When I was in the legislature in the late eighties, we established 
in the State of Florida a prekindergarten program which we consid- 
ered as a very critical part of dealing with some of the problems 
that we had in our schools. That has been an enormous success in 
the State of Florida. 

That program actually was a mandatory program in Florida. In 
the last couple of years as we have done what we call account- 
ability decentralization of our educational system, we have allowed 
the local governments to make decisions about those kinds of pro- 
grams. In Liberty County, which was the first county in the State 
to enroll all of its eligible pre-K students, the school system in the 
last 3 years has totally eliminated that program. It is really sad. 
An education system crippled by such severe funding cuts cannot 
train the young people in the skills needed to join tomorrow’s soci- 
ety as contributing, productive, and tax-paying citizens. 

It is very clear to me that the compact of 1908 is broken and 
needs to be fixed immediately. That is why I, along with my col- 
league, Nathan Deal, have introduced the County Schools Funding 
Revitalization Act of 1999. This legislation is based on principles 
that were part of a compromise agreement reached by the National 
Forest Counties and Schools Coalition. It was not developed by a 
Washington knows best top-down approach, but rather through a 
bottom-up approach that has finally reached a consensus. This coa- 
lition includes over 500 groups from approximately 32 States, in- 
cluding school superintendents, county commissioners, educators, 
the National Education Association, and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

This bill contains two provisions. First, it would restore stability 
to the 25 percent payment of the compact by ensuring a predictable 
payment level to the Federal forest communities for an interim 5- 
year period. This payment program would be based on the average 
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of the three highest payments received by a State in fiscal years 
from 1985 until the time this bill is enacted. This is obviously a 
necessary step to arrest the current destructive downward spiral. 

Secondly, the bill requires the Federal Government to collaborate 
with the local communities and school representatives as part of 
the Forest Counties Payment Committee to develop a permanent 
solution that will fix the 1908 compact for the long term. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government must fulfill 
the promise made to these communities in 1908. Together we can 
fix the compact and restore long-term stability to our rural schools 
and government and the families that depend on them. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to come before 
you and am prepared to answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Boyd follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Allen Boyd, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Florida 

Madam Chairman, first of all, I want to thank you and the other members of this 
Subcommittee for allowing me the privilege of testif 3 dng before you about H.R. 2389, 
the County Schools Funding Revitalization Act of 1999. The issue of forest revenue 
payments by the Federal Government to local affected communities is very impor- 
tant to a large portion of my Congressional district, which is a very rural district 
that encompasses 19 counties in the Florida panhandle. In fact, I have been working 
on this issue since the time I was serving in the Florida State Legislature. I hope 
this hearing is the springboard to having Congress finally address and solve this 
issue that affects communities in so many adverse ways. 

The Second Congressional District, which I have the honor of representing in the 
House, is located in the panhandle of the state, running from Panama City in the 
west to the middle of the Osceola National Forest in the east. It has the entire Apa- 
lachicola National Forest within its borders and also encompasses part of the Osce- 
ola National Forest. The district has over 760,000 acres of national forestland. 

Background 

In 1908, the Federal Government recognized that counties with Federal lands 
were at an economic disadvantage since the Federal Government was the dominant 
landowner in many of these communities and therefore these counties were power- 
less to tcix these lands. Recognizing this. Congress entered into a compact with rural 
forest communities in which 25 percent of the revenues from National Forests would 
be paid to the states for impacted counties in compensation for their diminished 
local property teix base. By law, these revenues finance rural public schools and local 
road infrastructure. As one can imagine, these counties relied heavily on this rev- 
enue for education and infrastructure. 

However, in recent years, the principal source of these revenues. Federal timber 
sales, has been sharply curtailed due to changes in Federal forest management pol- 
icy, and those revenues shared with states and counties have declined precipitously. 
Payments to many counties have dropped to less than 10 percent of their historic 
levels under this compact. This impact on rural communities and schools has been 
staggering. The decline in shared revenues has severely impacted or crippled edu- 
cational funding, and the quality of education provided, in the affected counties. 
Many schools have been forced to lay off teachers, bus drivers, nurses, and other 
employees; postpone badly needed building repairs and other capital expenditures; 
eliminate lunch programs; and curtail extracurricular activities. 

Rural communities have also suffered from severe economic downturns causing 
high unemployment, domestic violence, substance abuse, and family dislocation. 
They are finding it difficult to recruit new business and to meet the demands of 
health and social issues associated with the displacement and unemployment. Fi- 
nally, local county budgets have also been badly strained that communities have 
been forced to cut funding for social programs and local infrastructure to offset lost 
26 percent payment revenues. 

In 1993, the Congress enacted a law which provided an alternative annual safety 
net payment system for 72 counties in the northwest region of the country, where 
Federal timber sales had been restricted or prohibited to protect the northern spot- 
ted owl. This authority for the 1993 safety net program will expire in 2003. No com- 
parable protection has been provided for the other 730 counties across the national 
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which receive forest payments. An equitable system of payments for all forest coun- 
ties nationwide is needed to protect the ability of these counties to provide quality 
schools and roads and to allow the Federal Government to uphold its part of the 
compact. 

A Case Study 

As members, we have all heard about, and many of us actually have, counties 
that have been adversely impacted by this compact being broken. I have several in 
my district, but will focus on Liberty County as a example of how the lost revenue 
has affected a large portion of this nation and its citizens. This case study shows 
the various effects that the loss of timber revenue from the Apalachicola National 
Forest has had on the children and citizens of Liberty County. 

Liberty County is a rural county with a population of about 7,000 including 1,300 
schoolchildren. That is the smallest county population of schoolchildren in the entire 
state of Florida. It has a total land area of 525,000 acres, 97 percent of which is 
forested, with half of that owned by the U.S. Forest Service within the Apalachicola. 
Until recently, the forest was the mainstay of a strong local forest product-based 
economy, and through sharing 25 percent of the revenue from timber sales, provided 
substantial support for the local schools and government. 

In 1989, the Forest Service began to manage its land in a different way, mostly 
to protect the habitat for the endangered red-cockaded woodpecker. It is interesting 
to note that Liberty County has the only recovered population of this bird in the 
world. Perhaps the most significant thing about these changes is not the decline in 
harvest, but rather the fact that in 1998 the net annual growth of timber on the 
Apalachicola National Forest was about 800 percent greater than the volume har- 
vested. The sawtimber growth is approximately 50 times greater than the volume 
harvested. 

The effects of timber harvest reduction on forest revenues to the 4 counties and 
school districts within the Apalachicola is that the 25 percent pa 3 mients have de- 
clined in value from a 1987-93, 5 year average (in 1998 dollars) of $1,905,000 to 
$220,000 in 1998; a loss of 89 percent. Due to this reduction, the Liberty County 
School District was forced to take several painful steps. These steps included reduc- 
ing school staffing by 11 positions out of a total of 151; increasing the average class 
size from 23 to 28 students; discontinuing the enrichment programs in health, com- 
puter education, and humanities; discontinuing vocational programs in industrial 
arts, small engine repair, and electronics (80 percent of the graduates do not attend 
college); curtailing the school media center; eliminating certified art and music 
teachers from the elementary school staffs; reducing the Pre-K program, formerly 
the only program in the state to serve all four-year olds; and terminating a new pro- 
gram in technology acquisition, which would have placed the county on par with 
other Florida school districts. 

The impacts on county government have also been very significant. The County 
road crew was reduced from 23 to 18 positions. This staff reduction, plus equipment 
obsolescence and the inability to purchase needed supplies and materials, has re- 
sulted in the deterioration of the rural road system. In 1994, the County was forced 
to float a $1,780,000 bond issue in order to meet current road needs. It is unclear 
how the county will meet its future road responsibilities in the absence of a substan- 
tial increase in the 25 percent payments from timber sale receipts. County employ- 
ees suffered a 10 percent salary cut, which was partially restored following the im- 
position of a 1 percent local option sales teix and 7 cents per gallon gas tax. Finally, 
the Sheriffs Office and Emergency Medical Service have been forced to curtail hours 
and reduce services. As a result of this action. Liberty County remains the only 
county in Florida without an advanced life support system as part of the county 
emergency response organization. 

However, the most far-reaching and devastating impact of these declining reve- 
nues is the adverse effect on the future of our children. An education system crip- 
pled by such funding cuts cannot train our young people in the skills needed to join 
tomorrow’s society as contributing, functioning citizens. 

H.R. 2389 

It is clear to me that the compact of 1908 is broken and needs to be fixed imme- 
diately. That is why I have introduced the County Schools Funding Revitalization 
Act of 1999 with my colleague Representative Nathan Deal. This legislation is based 
on principles that were part of a compromise agreement reached by the National 
Forest Counties & Schools Coalition. This bill is significant because it was developed 
not by a “Washington knows best,” top-down approach, but rather through “a home- 
grown,” bottom-up approach that has finally reached a consensus. This unique coali- 
tion includes over 500 groups from approximately 32 states including school super- 
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intendents (including Hal Summers, School Superintendent of Liberty County, Flor- 
ida Schools), county commissioners (including the Columbia County, Florida Board 
of County Commissioners), educators, several labor groups, the National Education 
Association and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

H.R. 2389 contains two main provisions. First, it would restore stability to the 26 
percent payment compact by ensuring a predictable payment level to Federal forest 
communities for an interim 5-year period. This temporary five-year payment pro- 
gram would be based on the average of the three highest payments received by a 
state in fiscal years from 1985 until this bill is enacted. This is obviously a nec- 
essary step to arrest the current destructive downward spiral. Secondly, the bill re- 
quires the Federal Government to collaborate with local community and school rep- 
resentatives as part of the Forest Counties Payment Committee to develop a perma- 
nent solution that will fix the 1908 compact for the long term. 

There are other options that have been proposed to address this problem, from 
decoupling forest receipt payments from forest management activities to legislating 
or mandating timber harvest. My view is that the welfare of schools and county gov- 
ernments cannot be artificially disconnected from the economic stability and social 
vitality of rural counties. I do not feel that either one of those options is a starter 
in this Congress. However, I truly believe that the consensus compromise that H.R. 
2389 represents is the one possibility that could be passed. 

We, the Federal Government, must fulfill the promise made to these communities 
in 1908. In the part of the country where I come from, a man’s word is his bond. 
Together, we can fix the compact and restore long-term stability to our rural schools 
and governments and the families that depend on them. 

Again, thank you for allowing me the opportunity to discuss the issue of forest 
timber revenue payments and the solution that Representative Deal and I have de- 
veloped. I stand ready to try and answer any questions that my colleagues might 
have. 
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Impacts of RCW Managamont, Apalachicola National ForasI 

Liberty County, Fioride 

llbsrty County (s a rural county In the Rorkia panhandle with e land ema of S2€,0(^ acres. Ninety' live 
percent of the land is foraatad and 50% of the forested land is in the Apalachicola Hangar District. The 
District is the home of tha only recovered red'cockaded woodpecker (RCW) population In the nation. The 
reduction of the aawtimber harvest on the Apateohicoia National Forest {Fig. 1) caused prirnarily by 
management for the RCW has bean refiectad tn the erosion of Liberty County’s economy and in the 
reduction of the life quality of Its 6,947 citizens. 


Figure I 

TIMBER VOLUMES HARVESTED 
Apalschieoia Natiorwi Forest FL 
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III 199S 6w Forest Service harvested about 2% of the set anousl pine uwtiniber growth 
and 14% of the total net aonual pise growdt on 528,000 acres of dmoerlud. 


Here are the economic Impacts of changes in Forest Service rTtenagement on a 10 county 'impact w’es” 
within arid adjacent to the Apalachicola N.F. Due to the design of the analytic tools used, tha effect on 
LilMrty County alone cannot ba Identified. 

Lost Jobe 374 

Lost total annual Income > • • • 91 3.4 million 

Thasa are numbers: theoretical losses calculated using Forest Service data ar>d reaponae coefficients. The 
aetuet human consequencas listed on the hallowing page are a far more revealing measure of Impacts of 
RCW menegsment. These impaots have transformed the way of life in thie rural county end changed 
forever the manner in which Its citizane view the U.8. Forest Service. 


The county's tax base is extremely limited. Seventy five percent of the county's 1.293 pieces of 
residential property are exempt from taxation under the state hcmeatasd exemption law. The federal 
govemmerh pays no taxes on National Forest Land; instead, H aharea v^th iocat jurisdictions 2S% of file 
forest’s Incoma from timber saiea and other receipts. In adc^tkm, tha Board of County Commissfonem 
receives an annual auppiamental 'payment In lieu of taxes* (PILT) which is not shared with the school 
dlstdet. The decline in federal fundlnd hes been severe. 

— thousands of doners'--^' 

2S% funds PILT Talals 

Avg. annual payments. 1 983>87 1902 938 9940 

Avg. annual psymenta, 1993-98 94 157 2S1 

Avg. annuai change -808 4-119 -889 

Tha loss of 73% of revenue frtxn 50% of the county's land hes resulted in an economic crisis, in order 
to survive financially under this revenue shortfeil, the county has been forced to re-aaaeaa priorities and ra- 
allocate available funds. There follows a small aampKng of the 'people* impecta that are affecting the 
quality of life in Liberty County. 
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Impacts of new Maoagamant • Liberty County, Floride, pg. 2 

SchOQla 

• Reduced school district staffing by 11 positions, out of a total of 161. 

• Increased the average class size from 23 to 28 studsnts. 

• Discontinued the enrichment programs of health, computer education and humanities due to 
lacuity shortage end inability to purchase needed equipment. 

• Discontinued the vocational programs of industrial arts, smell angina repair and electronics {a 
serious matter whan 8G% of the high school graduates do not attend college) 

e Curtailed school media centar‘s operation. 

e Terminated a new program of technology acquisition which would have pieced the county on a 
par with other Florida school districts. 

• Eliminated certified art or music teachers from elementary school staffs. 

• Restricted the Pre-K program {formerly the only program In Florida to serve all county four-year- 
olds) 

Roads 

e The County road craw was reduced by 6 positions out of e total of 23. This staff reduction, plus 
equipment obsolescence and tha inability to purchase needed supplies and material, has rasuitad in 
the deterioration of tha rural road system. The county now maintains 40 mllas of dirt road and 58 
miles of paved road which serves primarily National Forest land. 

• In 1 994, the county was forced to float a $1,780,000 bond issue in order to meet current road 
needs. It is unclear how the county will meet its future road naads in tha absence of substantially 
increased Forest Service 26% payments from timber sale receipts. 

Qenaral 

• County employees under the Board of County Commissioners suffered a 10 % salary cut. This 
cut was partially restored following tha imposition of a 1 % local option sales tax and a 7$ per 
gallon gas tax. 

e The Sheriff's Office end the Emergency Medical Service have bean forced to curtail hours arKi 
reduce services. As one result of this action. Liberty County remains tha only county in Florida 
without an advanced life support system as part of the county emergency response organization. 

The most far-reaching Impact of RCW managemertt In Liberty County will the adverse effect on the future 
of its children. An education aystem crippled by funding cuts cannot train young people in the skiila 
needed to join tomorrow's society as contributing, functioning citizsns. 
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C^BlriotNo. 1 ' Ronald WHIItrw 
Olaktot No. 2 • Dawe^ Weavtr 
KaVict No. 3 • Zlmrnie C. Potty 
Cutlet N». 4 • Konnaih E. WS 
C^atiet No. S • litmot Montgomary 




Boari> or CovNTY Commissioners • Coi.umbia County 



BOARO MEETS FtRSTTHURSOAY AT 7«0 P.M. 

AND rWRO THURSDAY AT 7«0 P.M, 

P.O. DRAWER 1529 ▼ LAKE CITY, FLORIDA 3206M 529 W PHONE 755-4100 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY, FLORIDA 
RESOLUTION NO. 89R - 16 

A RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS OF COLUMBIA COUNTY, FLORIDA, 

IN SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST COUNTIES 
AND SCHOOL COALITION (NFCSC), AND REQUESTING 
U. S. CONGRESSIONAL MEMBERS TO SUPPORT AND 
CO-SPONSOR THE NFCSC LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 
DURING THE CURRENT SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

WHEREAS, funding for schools and roads from 25% of the racalpts of timber 
harvest on the Osceola National Forest partially located In Columbia County, Florida, 
has declined steadily over the past decade; and 

WHEREAS, this decline In forest revenues has been nationwide and has 
resulted In the formation of a National Forest Counties and School Coalition (NFCSC) 
whose goals and principles have been described in the NFCSC Joint Principles dated 
Marchs, 1999; and 

WHEREAS, this Board has studied and supports the Joint Principles Statement 
of the NFCSC and the«fforts of that organization; and 

WHEREAS, this Board believes its U. S. Congressional members (House and 
Senate) should take immediate action to co-sponsor the legislative proposal of the 
NFCSC when it Is Introduced during the current session of Congress. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED as follows: 

1 . The Columbia County Board of County Commissioners hereby expresses 
and memorializes Its strong support for the NFCSC organization, including its Joint 
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Principles Statement dated March 8, 1999, together with the organization's efforts to 

have appropriate enabling legislation Introduced during this session of Congress to 

correct to alleviate the problem of declining national forest revenues, 

2. Columbia County's U. S. Congressional members (House and Senate) 

are strongly urged to co-sponsor the NFCSC legislative proposal when it is introduced 

In the U. S. Congress this spring which will support a long term solution to insure long 

term forest management and a return to actual gross receipts to the counties and other 

entities impacted by the reduction in timber harvest and resulting revenue reduction. 

UNANIMOUSLY PASSED AND ADOPTED BY THE COLUMBIA COUNTY 

BOARD OP COUNTY COMMISSIONERS this S" day of May, 1 999. 

BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
COLUMBIA COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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ATTEST: 



P. DeWltt Cason, Clerk of Court 


(SEAL) 


Approved as to form: 



County Attorney 
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To: National Forest Counties and Schoob Members 
Fr Bob Douglas, Superintendent-Tehama County Schools 
Re: - PLEASE CUSTOMIZE THIS FOR YOUR LOCAL MEDIA AND RELEASE 
IMMEDIATELY TO THE PR^ 


June 30, 19S9 


NATIONAL FOREST COUNTIES AND SCHOOLS COAUHON 
P. O. Box 8S51 - Red Bluff, CA 96080 


The National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition received word today that HR 1 2389 had 
been introduced by Congressman F. Allen Boyd (D) of Florida and Congressman Nathan 
Deal (R) of Georgia. Initial cosponsors of the bill include Jennifer Dunn (R) Washington, 
Jim Turner (D) Texas, John Peterson (R) Pennsylvania, and Mike Thompson (D) California. 
The bill provides a short-term funding "safety net" for schools and counties which have 
received a portion of the revenues received from all activities on US National Forest Lands 
since the passage of legislation in 1908. These funds have been a mainstay reveniie source 
for forest counties and schools for over ninety years.. An additional important provision 
in the proposed legislation is a clearly defined process for the development of a long-term 
solution to the current forest management deadlock and the resulting steep decline in 
school and road revenues in counties containing National Forest lands. 

In most parts of the country forest revenues have declined over tlte past ten years in excess 
of sixty-five percent from averages of the previous decade. This has had a significant, impact 
on the services provided to students in many school districts and has drastically reduced 
funds available for the mainteiunce of county roads including safety Issues such as snow 

removal and bridge repairs. In county, forest receipts have declined by ^li* 

since (year). fThon insert here any local examples of program cuts or euftailmentsl 

This legislation is actively supported by the National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition, 
a consortium of over 500 member organisations, from 32 stales, which developed and 
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agreed upon principles lor both a short-term equitable Miefy net as wdl as a long-lenn 
solution to'the problem posed by current US Nadonsil Potest policies and piacttces. This is a 
matter of importance in over 800 forested counties of the USA, where the National Forest 
system has; grown to include 192 miUicai acres of federal land, and the percentage of private 
and thus taxable lands is extremely low. 

Among the groups that are sr^porting this effort are tire National Associatte of Counties, 
the Ntiiorial Education Association, the American AssociatiDn of School Administrators, 
the US Chamber of Commerce and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Jointers of 
America among many other national groups. Support comes from counties and schools in 
forest counties throughout the country as well as from local business, labor, industry, and 
forest user groups. At the loca! level diets appears to be strong bipartisan support for 
dealing with die federal forest lands receipt issues for schools and counllss. local 
orginlseatipn members of the National Coalition include, iinsert yniir ymiips herel. 

Bob Douglas, spokesperson for the National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition slated, 
tl»t “out btganisation is committed to sustsinable forest maimgement, wherein ecological 
economic, .and social factors receive equal consideration." It is also strongly committed to 
total forest management which considers multiple use and other factors as they relate to 
total systemic and sustainable forest health based on current best science using independent 
critical peer review. He also stated, "we are a moderate organization dedicated to achieving 
a "common sense conservation" solution to the gridlock griping our forest counties in 
America. This bill will provide a foundation to move ahead as a nation, by simultaneously 
providing healthy schools, healthy communities, and healthy forests." 
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Mr. Hill. I thank you, Mr. Boyd, for your testimony. 

Before we proceed, I would like to ask for unanimous consent for 
Mr. DeFazio to be able to join us at the dais. Without objection, so 
ordered. 

I want to remind members that Committee rule 3C imposes a 5- 
minute limit on questions, and the Chair will recognize members 
for any questions they may have to ask witnesses. 

Mr. Sherwood, you are recognized. 

Mr. DeFazio. Mr. Chairman, is that necessary? I appreciate the 
unanimous consent, but is that necessary for a member of the full 
Committee. I thought members of the full Committee could sit on 
any Subcommittee. 

Mr. Hill. That is what we were told by staff. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sherwood. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyd, I am very interested in your first chart that showed 
the cut on the Apalachicola National Forest and the growth. I real- 
ize that you reemphasize those figures for us, but what is your un- 
derstanding why we find ourselves in that position where growth 
is 800 times harvest; if I understood you right? 

Mr. Boyd. Well, that is a very good question, an appropriate 
question. I think you need to understand a little bit about the his- 
tory of the Apalachicola National Forest. The forest was purchased 
by the Federal Government probably back in the 1930s. It was ac- 
tually cut over when the Federal Government purchased it, and the 
United States Forest Service and the government has done a great 
job in reestablishing the forest. I know Mr. Dombeck is here and 
can give us more of the specific dates. 

But what has happened over the last few years is there is the 
red-cockaded woodpecker population in the Apalachicola National 
Forest, and I might say that we have the only recovered population 
of RCW in the world and probably the largest population in one 
spot of RCW anywhere in the world. 

The point that I would make is that this RCW population has ac- 
tually thrived over the years with the cutting practices that we 
were using back in the eighties; but somehow or another the Forest 
Service policy changed in the early 1990s and our cutting has gone 
to almost zero. As a result, our county and schools don’t get any 
revenue off of it. I hope that answers your question. 

Mr. Sherwood. Where did you get your timber volume figures? 

Mr. Boyd. They came from the Southeast Forest Experiment 
Station Resource Bulletin. 

Mr. Sherwood. When did the policy change? It looks like it 
maybe is 1991 or 1992? 

Mr. Boyd. You can see the graph shows after 1989, you started 
a downward decline that hit rock bottom in 1995. You actually 
see — the sawtimber volume is indicated by the dark portion of each 
bar. The pulptimber, that is the total cutting on each — the total 
cutting for the forest. 

Mr. Sherwood. What is the rotation, pulpwood, you need about 
35 years? 

Mr. Boyd. We need much less. We can cut out pulpwood in those 
areas of Florida, if you cut on a 25 to 30 year rotation, you actually 
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get a good amount of saw timber. We understand that we have 
some other objectives in the national forest. 

Mr. Sherwood. We are so used to talking about western forests 
in this Committee where it is dry, and timber does not grow that 
fast. 

Mr. Boyd. That is not the case here. 

Mr. Sherwood. That is what I wanted to establish. I will reserve 
the rest of my questions until after the chief talks to us. 

Mr. Hill. I thank the gentleman, and the Chair recognizes Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith. One question on the decoupling issue. Can you ex- 
plain where you are coming from on that? Obviously the one side 
of the argument is since timber harvest has been so unpredictable 
in recent years that tying a significant portion of the local commu- 
nity’s budget to that is a questionable policy, even though the origi- 
nal policy of making sure that they were compensated for the fact 
that this land was put in Federal hands is sound and is necessary. 
Wouldn’t it make sense to find some more secure and stable 
amount of funding to make up for that instead of having it tied in 
to the timber sales, which as I understand it, you built some things 
along the lines of stability but doesn’t go to full decoupling. 

Mr. Boyd. I think that is correct. The reason that the coalition 
did not come up with a recommendation to go to decoupling is that 
the administration has made that recommendation for 2 or 3 years 
in a row and I don’t know that a bill has ever been introduced, cer- 
tainly I don’t believe one has ever had a hearing and moved. Mr. 
DeFazio can speak greater to that than I can because I think he 
has a piece of legislation which basically does that. 

But our goal here was to stabilize the situation for the 5-year 
term, put in place this advisory committee which would be made 
up of seven people as a cross-section of the interested parties here 
and have them make a recommendation back to Congress as to 
how we fix this long term. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Hill. The Chair would recognize Mr. DeFazio. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In clarification, the administration has proposed this as I under- 
stand it twice now. This is the second budget cycle in which they 
have proposed it. 

My bill, just to correct the record, both the staff memo and the 
gentleman’s perception, gives a one-time option 5 years out which 
is after the next regularly scheduled forest planning process at 
which point I think we would have a good handle on what future 
harvests might or might not yield and whether counties and 
schools would be better linking themselves to revenue sharing or 
to guaranteed payment. 

But my question goes to the issue of where the money comes 
from under the gentleman’s bill. It appears to me that the money 
if it is not adequate in — is going to come out of the Forest Service 
appropriations, is that where some of the money might come from? 

Mr. Boyd. Congressman DeFazio, what the bill — this bill antici- 
pates is that is a decision that would be made by the Forest Serv- 
ice. There was a 1908 compact made between the Federal Govern- 
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ment and the local communities, and the Forest Service had the re- 
sponsibility for implementing that compact. 

The Forest Service has changed its management policy in the 
last 6 to 7 years in such a way that the compact has been rendered 
essentially useless and so we felt like the Forest Service should 
make the decision about those issues, about where the funding 
comes from since it was their policy changes that got us there. Of 
course we stand ready to work with the Forest Service in any way 
that we can to make it happen. 

Mr. DeFazio. Just to disagree slightly with the gentleman, we 
make policy, not the Forest Service. The Forest Service implements 
policy. That is a little bit of my frustration with the approach, 
which is to say if the agency cannot deliver on higher harvests, 
which are precluded by law as established by Congress, then it will 
have to come out of their budget, further crippling an agency which 
doesn’t have enough money to perform its mission, whether the 
mission is to provide benefits to the counties or recreational bene- 
fits or other multiple-use benefits. I don’t believe the Forest Service 
has enough money. 

So I am concerned that it would appear that we are going to pe- 
nalize the agency which is implementing the policies which we 
have established, and this has been my argument with the counties 
coalition. If we want to have a debate on forest policy, the Chair- 
man could start that debate tomorrow on legislation to change the 
underlying laws and policies that are under the jurisdiction of this 
Committee that goes to the level of harvest and mandate high lev- 
els of harvest. But instead we are having this sort of back door way 
of penalizing the agency which really can’t do — doesn’t have the 
flexibility. 

In my case, in my region the changes came about because of liti- 
gation after the Forest Service had drug its feet for years, and they 
were totally wiped out in the courts. The timber harvest went to 
zero, and subsequently changes were made that restored some har- 
vest. But I guess the point is maybe it should come out of 
Congress’s budget. 

Mr. Boyd. I certainly don’t want you to inaccurately characterize 
what the legislation does because I think it speaks clearly for itself 

You have been here certainly longer than I have and probably 
understand these issues a great deal better than I do because you 
have been involved with them. I don’t know of any specific legisla- 
tion that has come out of this Congress which has mandated, since 
1990, reduced cutting. But I am sure as a result of certain policies 
that came out, the Forest Service took it upon themselves to 
change their management policy and I certainly understand that 
part. 

That is why we have set up what we think is a reasonable 5-year 
temporary fix and put together the advisory committee to help us 
develop a long-term solution. The alternative is to bury our heads 
in the sand and go along like we have. And in the meantime, we 
continue to have these funding problems in our schools and with 
our local governments down there. 

I want you to know, Mr. DeFazio, I stand ready to work with 
anybody. I have been hollering and screaming about this issue for 
several years, even before I got into Congress. I don’t know exactly 
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how to answer your question except to say that it is the Forest 
Service management policy that has changed over the last few 
years that has reduced the revenues to our local governments. 

Mr. DeFazio. To whom does the committee make the rec- 
ommendation for changes in policy? 

Mr. Boyd. To the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. DeFazio. That goes back to the point that I made. The 
changes in forest policy management do go to a whole host of Fed- 
eral environmental laws and court precedents that have been set. 
And if this Congress wants to mandate higher harvest levels, we 
can do that, which means that there are underlying policies that 
were created by laws by the Congress that have driven the man- 
agement by the Forest Service. 

I mean, yes, there is a little bit of wiggle room, but under the 
last administration that wanted to harvest a lot more timber in the 
Pacific northwest than the law apparently allows, the courts just 
enjoined them. I think you might find in your forest if they try to 
ignore the red-cockaded woodpecker or other mutiple-use concerns 
and endangered species concerns, whatever your concerns are in 
your forest, you might end up under an injunction that wipes out 
that whole little bar that you have left there. I am not sure that 
we are — I agree on your basic premise. And the hurt and pain, I 
have seen it. The amount of timber that you harvested at the max- 
imum was the amount of timber harvested in the smallest ranger 
districts in my region, and so I understand the pain. I am sympa- 
thetic, but I want to keep my eye on the ball and that is the 
money. 

Mr. Boyd. If I might because when Mr. DeFazio asked the last 
question, he asked it in such a way maybe I didn’t answer it cor- 
rectly. You said who the advisory committee makes the rec- 
ommendations to about the policy changes. We are not — we don’t 
ask the advisory committee to make recommendations about policy 
changes. We ask them to make recommendations about how to 
solve this problem. I want to make that very clear. I can see if you 
thought that the advisory committee was going to be advising the 
Forest Service about how to do its cutting, that is not what we 
asked them to do. We are asking them to make recommendations 
to the U.S. Congress about how to solve this problem so that the 
Federal Government can keep its compact with the local commu- 
nities that it established in 1908. 

Mr. Hill. I thank the gentleman. Carrying on with that same 
topic, we can’t pass a decoupling bill or targeted timber harvest bill 
in this Congress. This is an effort to compromise those two posi- 
tions and come up with something that we can move forward with. 

Mr. Boyd. You said it better than I could, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much. 

The issue here is bigger than just the funding of schools and 
counties. One of our goals here is stable economies and stable com- 
munities. Isn’t that one of the objectives of this bill? 

Mr. Boyd. That is correct. I didn’t talk about that because there 
are several impacts on local communities. One is on your school 
system and another is on your local county government and both 
of those have to do with tax issues. The third impact is on the econ- 
omy and many of these communities rely heavily on the forest or 
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timber industry as the backbone of their economy, which has been 
ripped away from them. We are not sure that we will solve all of 
those questions over the years, but at least we ought to make an 
effort as to how we can help solve this funding problem with the 
school systems and local governments. 

Mr. Hill. And this is consensus legislation. It is bipartisan and 
a broad spectrum of different groups that are supporting it; isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Boyd. That is correct. You have people all of the way from 
the National Educational Association to the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and labor groups. I think that is about as much consensus 
as you can get. 

Mr. Hill. Are you aware of any coalition that is supporting Mr. 
DeFazio’s bill or the administration’s proposal with regard to de- 
coupling? 

Mr. Boyd. I am not. That does not mean that there is not some- 
body out there supporting it, it just means that I am not aware of 
it. 

Mr. Hill. Let’s go back to the issue of decoupling. I happen to 
agree with your feelings about decoupling. I have a couple of exam- 
ples, more than a few examples, where there are decoupled pay- 
ments from the Federal Government. The most common is Indian 
reservations where we have impact aid and other payments. The 
point is that they don’t have sustained economies. They don’t have 
stable economies. Would you just address this issue of decoupling; 
why decoupling is a mistake in your view? 

Mr. Boyd. Well, I believe there is always a chance, particularly 
in some of the things that we have seen happen in the U.S. Con- 
gress in the last few years, that if the issue becomes decoupled, 
then it becomes an easy appropriation to just let go away eventu- 
ally. So that is one of the reasons. 

The other reason is because even though the administration has 
proposed it now for two budget cycles, it has not caught on with 
anybody. We were looking for something that might be able to give 
us a short-term fix again and establish a committee that will make 
some long-term recommendations on solutions. 

Mr. Hill. One last question. If there is one important point that 
you want this Subcommittee to keep in mind, what is it do you 
think that the Subcommittee should remember from this hearing? 

Mr. Boyd. I think that in Liberty County, Apalachicola National 
Forest, in the mid-eighties, this school system got almost $2 million 
out of this program which was a very important, significant part 
of its funding for children. And that was in exchange for the Fed- 
eral Government owning land and diminishing the tax base which 
would be the normal revenue base for the schooling. 

Now that has gone to 10 percent of that number, and our class 
sizes have increased from 23 up to 28. We have had to lay off 
teachers and bus drivers. We have obsolete equipment. We have 
done away with our pre-K program. Those are significant issues. It 
is affecting the education of our children in that community. 

Mr. Hill. I thank you very much, and I thank you for your excel- 
lent testimony. If there are no other questions, you are excused. 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members. 
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Mr. Hill. I would like to introduce our next panel, Mr. Mike 
Dombeck, Chief of the U.S. Forest Service; Mr. Bob Douglas, 
Tehema County Superintendent of Schools, Red Bluff, California; 
Mr. Glen Spain, Pacific Coast Federation of Fisherman’s Associa- 
tions; Mr. Bobby Green, Chairman, Lane County Board of Commis- 
sioners, Eugene, Oregon; and Mr. William N. Dennison, Plumas 
County Supervisor, District 3, Chester, California. 

The Chairman will recognize Mr. Dombeck. 

STATEMENT OF MIKE DOMBECK, CHIEF OF THE U.S. FOREST 

SERVICE 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always an honor 
to appear before this Committee, and today our topic is to testify 
on the Timber-Dependent Counties Stabilization Act of 1999 and 
the County Schools Funding Revitalization Act of 1999 and to dis- 
cuss the Department’s proposal on this same topic, and I would like 
to introduce Associate Deputy Chief Sandra Key who is here with 
me as a technical expert and knows all of the numbers. 

I will talk about the Department’s proposal first. As you are 
aware, the proposal which we have submitted for a second year 
really focuses on a number of things. Number one, to provide sta- 
bility and predictability to counties. I think I am struck when I 
heard just the statements of Congressman Boyd and the questions 
of how much — how many common goals we have in this effort. Pre- 
dictability and stability are those, and the fact is that social serv- 
ices and schools, roads are very important. And I am one that grew 
up on a national forest and attended one of those schools in one 
of those districts, so I am somewhat familiar with it. 

Our second objective is to provide reasonable payments to com- 
pensate counties for national forest lands that are not available for 
the local tax base. 

A third objective is mandatory permanent payments not subject 
to annual appropriation, not subject to the unpredictability that 
county commissioners and others deal with; and perhaps the last 
issue that there is some concern over, and that is the connection 
between controversial timber sales to critically important local 
services and how we can avoid some of the instability from litiga- 
tion injunctions and things like that that are really out of the con- 
trol of the Congress and the Forest Service. 

Let’s talk about the stability issue first. I have a graph that real- 
ly points out the trends. 

[The information follows:] 



25% Fund Payment Trend 

Actual V. Stabilization Act of 1999 Estimates 
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Mr. Dombeck. As we move to the right, what we see is a 36 per- 
cent reduction from 1989 to the present. And if the safety net had 
not been put into place for the O&C counties and the west side 
counties in Oregon, the slope of that curve would be even signifi- 
cantly further down from where it is right there. As you see, our 
projections of where payments to counties, where we would predict 
that they would go based on the information that we have are also 
listed there and then the squares across the top indicate some sort 
of stability that our proposal provides, and we think that is a real 
important objective. 

Secondly, I just want to reaffirm the commitment of the Forest 
Service to providing some level of payment to the counties under- 
standing that in many cases there are large portions of the tax 
base that are not available because of the national forest lands that 
are there. The children of the Forest Service employees go to these 
same schools, use the same roads as other residents in those com- 
munities. The concern about the unpredictability of the appropria- 
tions process, to fund to the authorized levels, I know are concerns 
here; and that is why we feel some sort of mandatory payment is 
important. We have a permanent mandatory appropriation now on 
the 25 percent fund, so really what we are looking at there is no 
change to make this a permanent fund because it is already a per- 
manent fund. It is already mandatory. 

Lastly, the distinction between a social services, a moral impera- 
tive for our children’s education, do we really want to tie that to 
controversial issues like timber sales where we know the controver- 
sies are looming, and how can we move away from that. It is my 
belief that tightening the connection will further inflame the con- 
troversy rather than make it easier. 

The fact is should education issues be driving national resource 
decisions? Wouldn’t they be better dealt with as education issues 
and as funding issues rather than mixing the two in an already 
fairly complex situation because the fact is that resource manage- 
ment has been controversial since the days of Gifford Pinchot and 
will continue to be controversial because of the simple fact that as 
our country grows, there is not enough for everyone to have all of 
what they want. And so we have to share, and the real debate is 
about balance as much as anything else. 

With regard to the County Schools Funding Revitalization Act, I 
think there is a lot of agreement there. However, we strongly op- 
pose that piece of legislation for a couple of reasons. Number one, 
it doesn’t provide long-term stability beyond 5 years. 

Secondly, the funding provisions for the payments could create 
significant impacts on Forest Service programs like recreation, fish 
and wildlife programs because of the provisions there, and it 
doesn’t separate payments from controversial issues like timber 
sales. And we are also concerned about the establishment of an- 
other committee since we already have congressional concerns over 
the complexity of legislation and issues that really play into Forest 
Service policies. 

With regard to Mr. DeFazio’s bill, we see a lot of commonality 
there and think that through some amendments we could really 
move forward with that. The issue of stability is important. The 
issue that I am somewhat concerned about and I am happy to 
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enter into a dialogue on, we know what the problems are today so 
why would we wait 5 years to put a decision off. At any rate, I 
think it is important that these issues are being discussed here 
today, and I am happy to answer any questions you have after the 
panel has made its statements. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you Chief Dombeck for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dombeck follows:] 

Statement of Mike Dombeck, Chief, Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture 

Thank you for your invitation to testify on H.R. 1185, “Timber-Dependent Coun- 
ties Stabilization Act of 1999,” and H.R. 2389, “County Schools Funding Revitaliza- 
tion Act of 1999.” I appreciate the opportunity to join you today to continue the dia- 
logue that the Administration began last year on the need to provide a stable, per- 
manent level of payments, commonly known as the twenty-five percent fund, and 
to separate the payments from National Forests receipts. With me this afternoon 
is Sandra Key, Associate Deputy Chief, Programs and Legislation from the Forest 
Service. 

As you are aware the Department of Agriculture has also submitted to Congress 
proposed legislative language that would make payments to states permanent and 
at an increased level over what is forecasted with the twenty-five percent fund pay- 
ments. 

Department’s proposal, “The Stabilization Aet of 1999.” 

The Department’s proposal will: 

(1) provide a stable, predictable payment that counties can depend on to help 
fund education and maintenance of roads, 

(2) provide increased payments above the payments projected under current law 
to compensate states for National Forest lands that are not available to the 
local tax base, 

(3) provide a mandatory, permanent payment not subject to the annual appro- 
priation process, and 

(4) sever the connection between timber sales and critically important local 
services. 

First, we need to provide a stable, predictable payment that counties can depend 
on to help fund education and road maintenance. Under 16 U.S.C. 600, (commonly 
known as the twenty-five percent fund), twenty-five percent of most Forest Service 
receipts are paid to the states for distribution to the counties in which National For- 
est lands are located for financing public roads and schools. Historically, the pri- 
mary source of National Forest receipts has been from the sale of timber on Na- 
tional Forests. Over the past 10 years, timber harvest from National Forests has 
declined 70 percent in response to new scientific information, changing social values, 
and our evolving understanding of how to manage sustainable ecosystems. During 
that same period, payments to states made under 16 U.S.C. 500 have been reduced 
36 percent; from $361 million in 1989 to $228 million in 1998. 

Under the Department’s proposal, states will receive the higher of the 1998 fiscal 
year payment or a new special payment amount. The special payment amount will 
be 76 percent of the average of the 3 highest payments made to the state during 
the 10 year period from fiscal years (FY) 1986 through 1995 of both twenty-five per- 
cent fund payments and pa 3 unents under section 13982 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1991 The special payment amount will not exceed the 1998 FY 
payment by more than 25 percent. The special payment amount will pay the states 
approximately $269 million annually, representing an additional $27 million above 
the existing baseline in FY 2000, $72 million in FY 2004, and $259 million more 
over the next five years. 

The special pa 3 unent is modeled on the formula used in what was referred to as 
the “owl county safety-net” adopted by Congress in 1990 as a provision of the Inte- 
rior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act. The provision was adopted at the re- 
quest of certain counties in western Washington, Oregon, and northern California 
affected by decisions relating to the Northern Spotted Owl. It was renewed annually 
until 1993 when Congress authorized a 10 year, gradually declining, payment sta- 
bilization formula which will expire in 2003. We chose 76 percent of the historic 
baseline because that was the level of the owl county safety-net payment guarantee 
when the Administration first proposed to stabilize pajunents over a year and a half 
ago. 
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Second, we want to provide a reasonable payment, based on all benefits of Na- 
tional Forest lands, to compensate states for these lands that are not available to 
the local tax base. Historically, states received payments based on revenues gen- 
erated from commodity extraction, primarily timber. For a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding new scientific information about the sustainability of our resources, com- 
modity extraction from our National Forests has been reduced. National Forests 
continue to provide a myriad of benefits to local communities — jobs, income genera- 
tion, recreation and tourism, timber and mining, hunting and fishing and so on. 
Payments made through the payments in lieu of taxes program are often not appro- 
priated to their fully authorized levels, creating difficulties for counties with a lim- 
ited tax base due the presence of public lands. Our proposal ensures that states con- 
tinue to benefit from both the intrinsic and economic value of public lands by guar- 
anteeing a pa 3 Tnent to make planning and budgeting predictable for counties. Thus, 
we propose that states receive a permanent, stable annual payment based upon a 
percentage of historic payment averages. 

Third, the payment needs to be excluded from the annual appropriation process. 
We cannot rely on either revenues or the annual appropriation process to produce 
a consistent, reliable level of funding. The Department’s proposal will provide a 
mandatory, permanent payment to states from the general fund of the Treasury. 

Fourth, we must make distinct and separate the social and moral imperative of 
cildren’s education from the manner that public forests are managed. Both activi- 
ties, children’s education and forest management, are essential but continuing to 
link the two activities together could continue to reduce funding for children’s basic 
education needs. 

There has been resistance to this proposal. In part, the resistance may stem from 
a belief that timber harvest levels will rise dramatically again in the future. This 
belief is mistaken: (1) timber harvest has steadily declined over the past decade, and 
(2) in FY 1999 and FY 2000, the Administration and both Houses of Congress each 
proposed as part of the appropriations process timber offer levels that were below 
4 billion board feet, including salvage opportunities. It is highly unlikely that timber 
harvest levels will return to the 11 billion board feet volume of the early 1990s. 

Continuing the connection — or tightening it as one of the two congressional pro- 
posals before us today would do — will only serve to ensure that payments to states 
will continue to be tied to controversial forest management issues. 

Separating pa 3 mients to states from the receipts generated from the sale of com- 
modities and user fees will allow for a stable, reliable increased level of funding for 
the states and counties. 

H.R. 1185, “Timber-Dependent Counties Stabilization Act of 1999” 

The Administration supports the objectives of H.R. 1185, but will seek amend- 
ments to more closely align this bill with the Department’s proposal. For FY 2000 
through FY 20004, this legislation will provide stable payments to states based on 
an amount equal to 76 percent of the average of the 3 highest twenty-five percent 
payments made to the state during the 10 year period from fiscal years 1986 
through 1995 (special payment amount). 

In addition, the bill would provide that after FY 2004 each state will make a one 
time permanent, binding choice of receiving either the twenty-five percent payment 
or the special payment amount. This will give states the option to have a perma- 
nent, stable payment, not based on revenue generation, or to continue with the de- 
creasing, unpredictable twenty-five percent fund payments. While this is definitely 
a step in the right direction, it simply puts off decisions which can and should be 
made today. The Department prefers to ensure that all states receive a permanent 
stable payment as is provided in the Department’s proposal. 

This legislation also provides for the special payment amount to be adjusted to 
reflect changes in the consumer price index for urban uses. The Department’s pro- 
posal does not reflect changes in the consumer price index, but we are willing to 
work with the Subcommittee to discuss the additional funding that this will require. 

H.R. 2389, “County Schools Funding Revitalization Act of 1999” 

Again the Department agrees with one of the objectives of H.R. 2389, that is to 
stabilize payments, but strongly oppose this bill for the following reasons: (1) it does 
not provide a stable payment past 5 years nor does it provide for a mandatory pay- 
ment to states from the general fund of the Treasury, (2) the funding provisions for 
FY 2000-2005 payments could create significant impacts on Forest Service programs 
and (3) it does not separate payments to states from the contentious, controversial 
debate over natural resource management of the National Forests, but only fuels 
this debate by establishing an advisory committee to address issues concerning 
management of our National Forests. 
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First, H.R. 2389 would only temporarily stabilize payments to states for a five 
year period beginning in FY 2000. Under this bill, the short-term payments for fis- 
cal years 2000 through 2005 would be the twenty-five percent fund payment for the 
fiscal year or the full payment amount, whichever is greater. The full payment 
amount would be equal to the average of the three highest twenty-five percent fund 
payments or the owl county safety-net payment during FY 1986 through FY 1999. 
This formula would yield a payment that is over $170 million more than the $269 
million that is available for the Department’s proposal. Since current payment levels 
equal $227 million for FY 2000, falling harvests would need to double in order to 
fund the higher payments to state levels, or the Forest Service will have to signifi- 
cantly reduce non-revenue producing programs. In addition, after 5 years this issue 
will have to be addressed again. Assuming this issue will not be easier to resolve, 
then payments to states will return to the twenty-five percent fund payments result- 
ing in a significant reduction in funding for education and roads. 

Second, under the Department’s proposal, payments to states will be made auto- 
matically from the general fund of the Treasury and will not be subject to the an- 
nual appropriation process. In contrast, H.R. 2389 will fund the difference between 
the twenty-five percent fund payment amount and the full payment amount from 
revenues received from activities on National Forest lands and funds appropriated 
for the Forest Service. Forest Service appropriations that fund programs generating 
revenues for the twenty-five percent fund, and funds from trust funds or other spe- 
cial accounts established by statute for specified uses will not be eligible to fund this 
difference. Under this provision, in FY 2000 the Appropriations Committees will 
have to either increase Forest Service funding or divert over $170 million from For- 
est Service programs such as fire suppression, watershed improvement, wilderness, 
wildlife and fisheries that do not generate revenue. This is neither tenable nor ap- 
propriate. 

Third, H.R. 2389 will fail to separate payments to states from the debate over the 
management of National Forest lands. In fact, the bill would only fuel this debate 
by continuing to make the payment amount dependent on decisions relating to nat- 
ural resources management. Most significantly, the bill would establish an advisory 
committee charged with developing recommendations for a long term method for 
generating payments at or above the full payments amount. The advisory committee 
will be required to “seek to maximize the amount of . . . revenues collected from Fed- 
eral lands” and to “ensure that this method is in accord with a definition of sustain- 
able forest management in which ecological, economic and social factors are ac- 
corded equal consideration in the management of the Federal lands.” 

The concept of maximizing revenues collected from National Forests is a funda- 
mental change in Forest Service policy and direction. There is nothing in the Or- 
ganic Act or National Forest Management Act (NFMA) that requires optimization 
of revenues. For the last 30 years. Congress has declined emphasizing economic re- 
turn over natural resource management needs. To do so now is a major reversal to 
long-standing, carefully hammered out policy. NFMA certainly recognizes the impor- 
tant contributions of economic products from the National Forests, but it also recog- 
nizes that such production should be within the ecologically sustainable limits that 
also preserves our children’s economic future. 

We strongly believe that pa 3 unents to states for the purposes of funding schools 
and roads should not be thrust into the middle of the debate over the appropriate 
management of our natural resources. 

Closing 

Since 1908, the twenty-five percent fund has worked well to provide funding for 
local schools and roads. But as demands on our National Forests have increased and 
timber harvest has declined we need to provide a stable, permanent mechanism for 
making payments to states. 

Madam Chairman, the Department supports the objectives of H.R. 1185, but we 
prefer a complete separation between the payments to states and revenue genera- 
tion from National Forests. The Department strongly opposes H.R. 2389 because it 
neither provides a permanent stable payment to states nor separates pa 3 Tnents to 
states from the controversial debate over management of our National Forests. We 
recommend that you consider our proposal to provide a permanent, predictable pay- 
ment that states can depend on to help fund schools and roads. We would be 
pleased to work with the Subcommittee to pursue options that might meet our re- 
spective goals. 

This concludes my statement; I would be happy to answer any questions you and 
the Members of the Subcommittee might have. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Douglas, you are recognized. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. DOUGLAS, TEHEMA COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, RED BLUFF, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Douglas. Thank you for the opportunity to testify in support 
of H.R. 2389. The hill is based upon the National Forest Counties 
and Schools Coalition principles, as you mentioned. Our coalition 
is a rapidly growing collaborative of 500 organizations from now 35 
States. Our office administers the coalition, and I serve as the chief 
administrative officer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter into the record a list of the 
organizations which support the coalition. 

Mr. Hill. Without objection. 

Mr. Douglas. Our organization has grown very rapidly since 
founded in March 1999, primarily because the citizens of the 800 
forest counties in America, all of whom are represented in one way 
or another by the organizations in our coalition are having a com- 
mon experience. As a group these counties are enduring economic 
instability as a result of the deep decline in resource-based activi- 
ties on Federal forest lands, they are experiencing devastating so- 
cial disruption and decimated public school and county services. 

Nationally, U.S. Forest receipts have declined precipitously since 
1989. In 70 forest counties which are protected by the Northwest 
Forest Plan, the declines have been in the 21 to 24 percent range 
to date. However, in the 730 forest counties not protected in the 
Northwest Plan, the declines in receipts have ranged from 75 to 90 
percent as Congressman Boyd noted. 

Public schools and county governments have, out of necessity, 
slashed programs and services. Five to ten years of steeply declin- 
ing receipts have literally eviscerated the breadth and quality of 
school and county services in most of these counties. 

In an urban or suburban setting, the vast majority of property 
is private or industrial, and it is possible to offset these losses in 
revenues through a variety of taxes or assessments. 

In forest counties where 50 to 96 percent of the land is non- 
taxable Federal forest land, this possibility simply does not exist. 
This fact was recognized by the Congress and the founders of our 
Federal Forest System almost a hundred years ago when huge 
blocks of land were set aside to form our national forest reserves. 

When we removed those lands from private ownership, revenue 
production and local tax generation, the counties of America pro- 
tested the impact on public service support. Gifford Pinchot, Con- 
gress, and the President agreed that 25 percent of the annual rev- 
enue from management of those lands would be given to schools 
and counties as mitigation for the effects of land removal. 

This was a compact with the people of rural counties. These 
funds have been for almost a hundred years a mainstay of support 
for forest counties and schools. We honored that compact until the 
late 1980s when by agency policy, administration regulation and 
injunction, the active management of our forest system was se- 
verely restricted. The historic compact with the people of forest 
counties has been broken and disregarded for almost a decade. 

For these reasons, we propose H.R. 2389 which is a two-phased 
resolution to revitalize county and school support. It proposes a 
short-term safety net for forest counties designed to protect public 
schools and county services over the next 5 years. Given the eco- 
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nomic and social deterioration in these counties, it is absolutely es- 
sential that we revitalize and stabilize their infrastructures. 

Second, in order to address the larger and more significant sys- 
temic problem, which includes not just school and county govern- 
ment support but also the economic and social health of our com- 
munities and the health and sustained multiple use of our Federal 
forest lands, we are proposing the creation of a national committee 
appointed by Congress to develop recommended legislation and/or 
policy revisions, a focused national conversation over the next 5 
years devoted to defining a long-term solution to our Federal forest 
management practices. And the resultant effects upon long-term 
sustainable health, community and social stability, and the vitality 
and effectiveness of school and county infrastructures is critically 
needed in our country. In the meantime, the current laws regard- 
ing the payments to States should remain untouched. 

Our bill provides such a mechanism. This is a systemic problem, 
and it must be solved with a systemic solution. We believe that the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management must continue 
to have incentives to actively manage Federal forests for the pro- 
duction of materials for our Nation to generate resources for the 
Treasury and payments to counties and schools and also be diligent 
about the active healthy management of our national forests. 

We strongly believe that payments to counties and schools 
unconnected from corollary improvement in economic self-deter- 
mination and improved social conditions will not work. Neither will 
payments to counties work, which are unconnected to incentives to 
actively manage, on a sustained basis, the dominant economic asset 
in forest counties, the forest land itself. 

All of these factors are connected parts of an ecological and social 
system and any long-term solution must achieve a balance between 
these factors. Forest Counties and Schools Coalition urges your 
support of H.R. 2389. It meets the immediate and critical needs of 
forest counties and schools while providing a blueprint for the con- 
struction of a long-term solution to our current forest management 
gridlock and its attendant consequences. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. I thank you, Mr. Douglas. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Douglas follows:] 

Statement of Bob Douglas, National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony in support of H.R. 2389. This 
bill is based upon and reflects the principles upon ■which the National Forest Coun- 
ties and Schools Coalition is based (see Appendix A). The National Forest Counties 
and Schools Coalition is a rapidly growing collaborative of over 500 organizations 
from 32 states. My office currently administers the Coalition and I serve as the 
Chief Administrative Officer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter into the record, a list of those organizations 
which support the National Forest Counties and Schools Coalition Principles and 
this legislation. Our organization has grown very rapidly since it was founded in 
March 1999. This is primarily due to the fact that the citizens in our eight hundred 
(800) forest counties in America, all of whom are represented by organizations in 
our Coalition, are having a common experience. As forest related communities, they 
are all enduring economic instability as a result of the precipitous decline in re- 
source based activities on Federal forest lands, devastating social disruption, and 
decimated public school and county services. 

Nationally, U.S. Forest Reserve receipts have declined by 66 percent since 1989, 
(See Appendix B). In the seventy (70) forest counties which are protected by the 
Northwest Forest Plan, the declines have been approximately 21 percent to date. 
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However, in our 730 forest counties not protected in the Northwest Plan, the de- 
clines in receipts have ranged from 75-90 percent (See Appendix C). 

Public schools and county governments have, out of necessity, slashed programs 
and services. Five to ten years of steeply declining receipts have literally eviscerated 
the breadth and quality of school and county services in most of these counties. 

In an urban or suburban setting, wherein, the vast majority of property is private 
or industrial, it is possible to raise offsetting revenues through a variety of local 
taxes and/or assessments. In forest counties where 50-96 percent of the land is non- 
taxable Federal forest land, this possibility simply does not exist. Given the excep- 
tionally small non-Federal land base, it is impossible to locally offset the loss of For- 
est Reserve or O & C BLM receipts. 

This fact was recognized by the Congress and the Founders of our Federal forest 
system. Almost one hundred years ago when our National Forest system was 
formed, huge blocks of land were set aside to be Federal Forest Reserves. These 
lands were removed from the possibility of private ownership, revenue production, 
and local tax generation for county government and schools. Not surprising, there 
was a hue and cry from forest counties nationwide about the local economic impact. 
Gifford Pinchot, Congress, and the President agreed that 25 percent of the annual 
revenue from the management of these Federal forest lands would be given to 
schools and counties as mitigation for the effects of this land removal. 

This was a “Compact With The People of Our Rural Forest Counties.” These funds 
have been, for almost 100 years, a mainstay of support for rural schools and coun- 
ties. The Compact was honored and protected until the late 1980’s, when by Federal 
agency policy, administrative regulation, and injunction, the active management of 
our National Forest System was severely restricted. During the last decade, this his- 
toric Compact with the People of our forest counties has been broken and dis- 
regarded. 

For these reasons, H.R. 2389 proposes a two-phase solution to revitalize county 
and school support. First, it proposes a short-term safety-net for our forest counties 
designed to protect public schools and county services over the next five years. 
Given the economic and social deterioration in these counties, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we revitalize and stabilize their infrastructures. Second, in order to address 
the larger and more significant systemic problem, which includes, not just school 
and county government support, but also the economic and social health of our com- 
munities, and the health and sustained multiple use of our Federal forest lands, we 
are proposing the creation of a National Committee appointed by Congress to de- 
velop recommended legislation and/or policy revisions. These recommendations will 
emphasize increasing receipt generation, minimizing adverse budget impacts, pro- 
moting economic benefits to schools and counties, while simultaneously ensuring 
healthy, long-term sustained use of our National Forest lands. 

We strongly believe that these recommendations can and should be formulated 
during the first three years of the safety-net and then submitted to the Administra- 
tion and Congress for their consideration. It is further our belief that these rec- 
ommendations should be enacted into law within two years of their receipt by Con- 
gress. 

A focused national conversation devoted to defining a long-term solution to our 
Federal forest management practices and their resultant effects upon long-term sus- 
tainable forest health, community economic and social stability, and the vitality and 
effectiveness of school and county infrastructures is critically needed in our country. 
This bill provides such a mechanism. This is a systemic problem and it must be 
solved with a systemic solution. The current laws regarding payments to states 
should remain untouched. Specifically, the Coalition is adamantly opposed to decou- 
pling or disconnecting county and school payments from actual gross forest receipts. 
We believe that the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management must 
continue to have incentives to manage the National Forests for the production of 
materials for the nation, to generate resources for the Treasury and pa 3 mients to 
counties and schools and be diligent about the active healthy management of our 
National Forests. It is possible to have sustained- 3 deld multiple-use forests which 
produce materials for our Nation, revenue to support local community infrastruc- 
tures, provide the economic and social vertebrae for local communities, and simulta- 
neously provide wildland fire protection, pure watersheds to sustain our urban and 
suburban population centers, and maintain ecologically healthy forests. These are 
mutually compatible and not mutually exclusive goals. There are those in our soci- 
ety today that are spending millions of dollars on advertising, public relations, and 
legal fees to convince us that this is an “either/or situation” when in reality, we 
know that these goals are compatible. Consequently, we strongly believe that pay- 
ments to counties and schools, unconnected from the corollary improvement in eco- 
nomic self-determination and improved social conditions will not work. Likewise, 
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neither will payments to counties work, which are unconnected to incentives to ac- 
tively manage on a sustained basis, the dominant economic asset in forest coun- 
ties — the forest land itself. All of these factors are connected parts of an ecological, 
economic and social system, and any long-term solution must achieve a balance be- 
tween these factors. 

We believe that this can and must be done for the benefit of our rural counties 
and schools and the long-term health of our Federal forests. The Forest Counties 
and Schools Coalition urges your support of H.R. 2389. It meets the immediate 
needs of forest counties and schools while providing a blueprint for the construction 
of a long-term solution to our current forest management gridlock and its attendant 
consequences. 

Thank you. 
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Appendix A 

r - ^ 

/^AtLofiAl ^oiest (bounties 
Schools (3oaUtLon 

JOINT PRINCIPLES 
March 8, 1999 

We are a Coalition of organizations concerned about National Forest and BLM Forest Land 
Management, and the relationship of these lands to the people in states and counties that have a 
heritage of common interests. Due to changes in forest land management over the last decade, 
the relationships have changed, negatively impacting a large number of local commimities. The 
Coalition firmly believes that a cornerstone of our principies is the health and productivity of 
these federal lands which is of vital importance both now and in the future. In addition, the 
Coalition concurs in their belief that the creators of our National Forest and BLM timberiand 
system expected: 1) that forest resources would be managed in such an anviionmentally 
responsible manner that they would produce long-term sustainable revenue to share with schools 
and counties as well as products for the nation; 2) that tire revenue loss to counties because of this 
land removal from potential private development was to be mitigated by the Federal 
Government with the funds used for schools, roads, and other local purposes; and 3) that 
comperrsation to counties was to be equivalent to 25% of all gross receipts received from the 
National Forests, and/ or 50% of gross receipts from the revested O&C lands, and/or 4% of the 
gross receipts fiom Public Domain Lands. Policy and practice have allowed these basic teneis to 
be eroded. 

Proposed Policy: National Forest Counties & Schools Coalition support legislation that will: 

1 , Cover all National Forest counties nationwide and include O&C counties.* 

• O&C forests are those in the Pacific Northwest managed by the Bureau of Land 
Maragement under different statutes than the National Forest System. 

2. Make no changes to the Agricultural Reapportionment Act of 1908 as amended, and the 
O&C Acts of 1937 & 1939 as amended, and (he Department of Interior Appropriations 
Act, 1952 (65 Stal. 252), specifically no "decoupling" of payments from actual gross forest 
receipts. Provide an incentive that requires the Forest Service to produce receipts and be 
accountable for their basic responsibilities for active healthy management of the National 
Forests. The difference between actual receipts and safety net payments shall be paid by 
the Forest Service and BLM, but shall not be paid out of revenue producing activities and 
budgets, including trust funds of the United States Forest Service. 



CONTINUED 
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Short-Term Principles 

Spedai payments, to states under this legislation will pmvide a short-term safety net with a 

specific tennination date. 

1, Require payments be guaranteed based on 100% of the average of the highest three-years 
since 1986. 

Z Require "eifeer/or"" language whidt provides for d\e above paymsit, or die actual 25% 
forest reserve receipts, and/or 50% receipts for the O&C counties, and/or 4% receipts for 
the Public Domain Lands, whidiever is greater. 

3. Provide for inc^xing of the payments to a CPL 

Long-Term Principles 

Provide a process ht devdoping a long-term Mlutkm to ensure long-term foi^t 
management and a return to actual gross receipts. , 

Any long-term solution must: 

a. Promote local ^vemment coordination and commurd^ based partnafdiips. 

b. Recognize the need for sustainable economic self sufficiency of rural coxnmiinitiK 
through the beat use of the natural resources whether for farming, grazing, 
timber harvest, recreation, or aesthetics. 

c. Be in accord widi a definition of sustainable forest management, wh^ein 
ecological, economic, and social fitctors will receive equal consideration in fire 
management of the National Forests. 

d. Provide for total forest management which considers the principle of multiple use 
and other factors as they relate to total systemic and sustainable forest health, 
based on current best science, using independent aitical peer review. 
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Appendix D 


Testimony Provided to 
Committee on Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
May 20, 1999 


Robert E. Douglas 

Tehama County Superintendent of Schools and 
Administrator, National Forest Counties and 
Schools Coalition 
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Good Morringi My’nasie is Robert £ Douglas and I currsr.dy serve as the 
Tehama County Superintendent of Sctoois in Red Bluff, Caiiforria. ] have been a 
sciooi administrator in forest counties ance IS74 fits* in Piuinas County, home of 
the Quincy Library group pn^ect, and for the last nine years in Tehama County, 
home of Lassen Voicanie National Farit. I am here today to share vvith you our 
experience during the last decade. I am also here to share with you the 
rscseunendations of the National Forest Counties and Ssmoolj Coalition since my 
office serves as the administrahve entiiy for ftis new and rapidly growing 
organization. 

.As a teacher, 1 always told my science students that a picrure was worth a 
thousand words. So today I want to start ay testimony with a picture of our 
National Forest Reserve Receipts since 1S75. Exhibit I in your packet mspiays the 
toai Uri. Forest Service Revenues from timber from 1575 througis 1?9S. As you can 
readily see, the receipts have plummeted since 19S9. This slippery slope represents a 
56% decline. If this was a rid slope it would be marked with doubie diamonds and 
danger signs would be prominently posted everywhere! Perhros that is not so far 
fetched, because when one extends the current mend Hne it dedines to zero shortly 
after tfie start of the new Century. For rural schools and counties, nothing could bi 
more dangerous. Inddentaily, when one looks at the data in constant doSar values, 
only twice since Woiid War n have we produced less value in revenues from our 
National Forests than we did in 199S - once in 1982, during the height of the 
recession, and then way bade in 1958. Now these are Natiotjal statistics, and th^ 
camouflage to a licrge extent even more serious effects lhat are occurring in some of 
our counties. 

In my neck of the woods, things are a lot worse. Exhibit n displays the Plumas 
and Tehama Counties data from 1986-1998. In Plumas County, reedpte totaled S8.8 
million in 1992 • S4.4 million apiece for both schools and county roads, bn 1998, 
total receipts were S1.4 million, with S700 thousand being shared vvith boh roads 
and schools, a dedine in six years of 84%. If the mother of invention truly is 
necessity then you now know why the Quincy library Group Project was created. In 
Tehama County, our receipts have dedined by 64% from S2.4 million to SS60 
thousand in 1998. Our dedine is less predpitous only because, about one third of 
our county is protected by the Northwest Spotted 0«d Safety Net which expires in 
2003. Without his protection, our dedine would mirror in percentage that of 
Plumas County. 
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Statistics and graphs however, mask dte real effects of this decade of economic 
terror. In our counties and sthools these declines in revenue and forest production 
have had i GodziDa-tike effec. 

• Teachers have been laid off. 

• Texfeook and instnictional materials budgets have been slashed. 

• Bus transportation has been curmiled or discontinued. 

• Art and music programs have been curtidled and/ or eliminated. 

• Lifetime recreation and sports programs have been elimmated. 

• Athletic and student activity programs have bean cut. 

' Secondary and middle school elective programs have been restricted or 
-discontinued (vocational /technical eiectives), 

• The number of periods of instruction per day in school schedules have bean 
reduced. 

• Nursing, counseling, and psychological services have been reduced or 
eliminated. 

• Curriculum and assessment development services have been reduced or 
eliminated. 

• Library and media services have been reduced. 

• Administrative, supervisory, and consultation services have been curtailed. 

Virtually every part of the school system in forest county school districts has 
been efiected by these draconian reductions. It is an understatement to say that the 
quafity of rural schools has been attacked by federal government indifference and 
insensitivity to the consequences of their forest management policies. Rural forest 
county schools are and have been held hostage to the emotior,al and polarized 
debates over our National Forest Management Polides. 

Each year during the last decade, as the data depicts, die situation has become 
more ominous in the eyes of rural educators. Hope has now turned to despair and 
in some cases desperation. In our view, this destructive downward spiral must be 
arrested and stabilized. For this reason, school leaders and county government 
leaders have come together in 1999 to form the National Forest Counties and 
Schools Coalition. This new organization now has a membership of over 380 
groups and entities toom 28 states, joined together because of our common concern 
about federal forest management polides and the extremely destructive effects they 
are having on our rural swools, county governments, and the sadal and economic 
stability of our local communities. The very foundations of our rural heritage, 
lifestyle, and otir children’s futures are being toreatened by these pondas. 
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The Nihonai Forest Counaes and Sehoois Coaiinon is based or. a sound set of 
CDKimon sense ccnservadon prtndpies to which all member organizations 

subscibe. 

First and foremost our Coalition firmly beHeves that the cornerstone of our 
Pnndples is the health and productivity of our federal forests - a position which we 
vigorously advocate that is of vital hnportance now, and in the future. We strongly 
bdieve fiat tiie crsitors of Sie US. National Forest Systein expected that: 

a. Forest .-esouxces would be managed in such an environmentally responsible 
manner, that they would produce long-term sustainable revenue to shtme 
witit schools and counties and continue to produce products for our nation. 

b. The revenue loss to forest counties and schools, because of this fedeal land 
removal frcan private ownership and revenue production would be 
mitigated by sharing 25% of the receipts from the management of these lands 
or 50% .hom certain Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands. 

This agreement to mitigate the negative local school and county revenue 
effects sonstihited a federal compact with the dtijens of our rural counties almost 
100 years ago. Until the late 1980's Unde Sam kept his word. Since then, the picture 
tells the story. Current federal forest management poUdes and administrative 
directives are dearly inconsistent with these original tenets. 

We recognize that these issues are complex and emotional. We urge the 
Congress to consider tiie following pnndples set forth by our Coalition as the 
essential elements of a fair and just resolution: 

1. .411 forest counties nationwide should be treated equitably. Currently the 

Northwest Spotted Owl Protection Counties in Oregon, Washington, and 
■Ncrthe-m California are partially protected from declining revenues. All 
others in our nation are totally vmprotected. 

Z The current laws regarding payments to states should remain untoudted. 
Specifically, the Coalition is adamantiy opposed to decoupling or 
disconnecting county and school payments from actual gross forest receipts. 
We believe that the U5. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
must continue to have incentives to manage the National Forests for the 
production of materials for the natiom to generate resources for the Treasury 
and payments to counties and schools and be diligent about the active 
healthy maiugement of our National Forests. It is possible to have sustained- 
yield multipie-use forests which produce materials for our Nation, revenue 
to support local community infrastructures, provide the economic and sodal 
vertebrae for local communities, and simultaneously provide wildland fire 
protection pure watersheds to sustain our urban and suburban population 
centers, and maintain ecoiogicaily healthy forests These are mutually 
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compatibie and r.c: murjaily exdusve goals. There are those in our socew 
'today the: are spending aiiilions of advertising and public rsiasons dolian to 
convince us that this is an "®(her/or situation" when in reality, we know 
that these goals are compatible. 

We <aibmit tha; the solution is a hvo stage process : 

• For the short-term, we believe that a National Safety-Net Payment System to 
States and thus to counties and schools should be enacted and based upon 
100% of the average of the feee highest revenue years since 1986. Payments 
should be based on either the special calculated payment amount 21 the actual 
gross forest revenues, whichever is higher, and payments should be inde.xed 
to a CPI, to provide protection nrom inflation, 

® For the longer term, we remain convinced that the answer lies in denning a 
solution which provides for active, sustained, and healthy management of 
our federal forest lands and a return to the sharing of gross forest receipts. In 
our view, this long-term solution must 

a. Be in accord vidth a definition of sustainable forest management, 
wherein ecological, economic, and sodal factors will receive equal 
consideration in the management of the National Forests. 

b. Recognize the need for sustainable economic self sufficiency of rural 
cotnmuiuties through the best use of the natural resources wlsether for 
farming, grazing, mining, timber harvest, recreation, or aesthetics. 

c Promote local government coordination and community-based 
parmerships. The Congress and the President are commended for their 
proactive support of the Quincy Library Group Project as a prototype 
for future effective forest management policy. 

d. Prodde for total forest management which considers the principle of 
multiple use and other factors as they reiate to total systemic and 
sustainable forest health, based on current best science, using 
independent critical peer review. 

We firmly believe that reasonable, thoughtful, fair-minded, and patriotic 
dtizens will continue to embrace these Ptindpies in ever increasing numbers, and 
we encourage Congress to enact legislation during the 106th Congress which 
incorp o r a tes these common sense coruervation solutions to this devastating 
problem in our forest counties and schools. 
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Mr. Hill. The Chair recognizes Mr. Spain for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF GLEN SPAIN, PACIFIC COAST FEDERATION OF 
FISHERMAN’S ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. Spain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me explain a little bit 
of our interest here. We are the largest organization of commercial 
fishermen in the West Coast and many of our people have been 
salmon fishermen. Salmon is the number two forest-dependent in- 
dustry in the West Coast. Salmon, just 10 years ago, provided over 
62,000 jobs and $1.25 billion to our economy. Much of that is in 
jeopardy because of past forest practices that have devastated wa- 
tersheds and put over 25 different major runs of salmon on the en- 
dangered species list, with more to come. 

The reality is that a lot of past practices in the forest on public 
lands were simply unsustainable. They could not continue without 
doing major damage to industries such as ours, to municipal water 
supplies which are heavily dependent on those forest watersheds, 
and to a variety of other economic sectors. That is one of the rea- 
sons that a lot of the harvest has been cut back, and I think those 
are sound public policies toward sustainability in the future. It is 
not just salmon. Sport fishing is a $108 billion industry, is in every 
State in this country, and in many of those States those fisheries 
are dependent on public lands. 

The real issue and the real cause of the crunch is not even reduc- 
tion in harvest because we have seen, as a result of globalization, 
harvest go up whereas the timber job base and the timber industry 
goes down because of automation. The real issue is globalization. 
If you look at the difference between 1908 and 1999, today we live 
in an interlocked global timber economy. At this point in time, this 
is causing enormous competitive pressure on the timber industry, 
a reduction in the timber job base, and particularly important for 
this schools 25 percent payment structure is that it causes enor- 
mous fluctuations in the price of timber. 

Take the stumpage price. Some of the facts and figures, if you 
look at the real numbers, you find that in the 1980s there was a 
huge collapse of stumpage prices, almost six-fold losses for county 
payments. Payments are 25 percent of the price that timber 
fetches. If the price collapses because of global markets, this is be- 
cause of problems in the Japanese economy that were basically 
linked to our timber markets because of global interests. You find, 
for instance, in 1985 to 1993, in Oregon, the State I live in, just 
in an 8-year period of time, the stumpage price went from $100 per 
thousand board feet to $623. That is a 623 percent change in 8 
years. 

If you look at Federal timber sales, the situation is even worse. 
Between 1993 in eastern Oregon and 1997, there was roughly a 
seven-fold change in timber stumpage prices. You cannot build a 
county budget on that kind of instability, frankly. We do not live 
in the same world as we did 100 years ago where these prices were 
relatively stable and within the control of local and national forces. 

At this point it makes no sense to continue to hold county budg- 
ets hostage to international timber markets in Singapore, Japan, 
and the Philippines. One of the reasons we have seen current 
stumpage prices collapse is because of economic instability in Asia. 
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Again, these collapses were due to global market forces, not timber 
harvest policy, more than anything else. 

Now, looking at the various bills in front of you, they all have 
good elements, and they all have missing pieces. What we would 
propose as a bill that would do the job would be one along the ad- 
ministration’s policy for fixed payments in perpetuity outside of the 
appropriations process, and as Mr. Dombeck pointed out, that is 
what we already have. I think Mr. DeFazio’s bill does that, too. 

Perhaps Mr. Boyd’s bill does that, but only for 5 years. Payments 
should also be indexed for inflation. The DeFazio bill and Mr. 
Boyd’s bill do that. The administration’s does not. I don’t think that 
they can do it without congressional approval. It should also be 
management neutral. The current system works fine. 

I don’t think, frankly, that taxpayers in this country will put up 
with special management deals being cut in back rooms without all 
public taxpayers being able to participate in the process. 

So whatever we need, we need something that is management 
neutral and basically not special interest driven. There should be 
a choice made. In most every instance, the administration’s deal is 
a good one. I provided in my testimony, in the back of my testi- 
mony, a chart showing how that impacts Oregon. That will make 
a $21 million plus difference to Oregon just in the current proposal. 

Now we do not take a position on the precise formula. Seventy- 
six percent, a hundred percent, you know, what average? That is 
negotiable. I have talked to people in the administration and a lot 
of people on the Hill, and that is all negotiable. Numbers can be 
supplied by the Forest Service upon request in terms of compari- 
sons to past practices. 

In summary, I think you really need a bill, and it needs to come 
out of this Congress this session, that breaks the link between 
county budgets and Singapore and Philippines timber markets 
which are out of our control, subject to massive fluctuations with- 
out notice, outside of anything that we have any control of, and 
which causes the instability that a lot of these counties are suf- 
fering from. 

A stable payment program is on the table in every proposal. 
There is no argument with that. What we are arguing over is the 
details. I would submit my testimony for the record, and I would 
be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spain follows:] 
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Thank you fbr the opportunity to testily. My name it CHen Spm I am the Moithwett 
Regiona! Director for tte Pacific Coast Federation of Fishermen’s Associations (PCFFA), She 
iargeet trade organization of commerciai fishing fiunilies and fishennen on the west coast. PCFFA 
it a federatioo of 25 differem commerdal fi^g vessel owner’a auociiAions and pent 
assoditiocia, vdiose members participate in every west coast fiahary, in pturticuUr salmon. fix>m 
Sac Diego to Alaska. We represent thousands of worldng cornmemiii} fishing men and women 
throughout the west coast who are the economic mainstay of many coastal coramunities. As 
America's oldest industiy, we are the men and women who put fi’nh, high-quality seafiXKl on 
America’s tables, create a job base for coastal communities, and hrip support fedend, state and 
local eonusunity services through <nu’ taxM. 
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STEWARDS OF THE FISHERJES 
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The Importance of Protecting Federal Forests to 
Support Fishing Jobs 

Salmon are inherently a forest-dependent species. As ‘anadromous’ fish, salmon spawn and 
rear in fi-eshwaterstrmnns (preferably in fisrested areas), maketheirway through the estuary into 
the ocean where they grow into adults, and then must return back to their streams and forests of 
origin to start the next generation. Salmon are alto the most sensitive to their enviroiunent in the 
egg stage and m juveniles when they are still in freshwater streams just after spawning. Some 
species (such as coho salmon) spend a &iriy long time in freshwater streams, ^ce they must 
"overwinter" there for up to 18 months befrire migrating out to sea, and are thus exceptionally 
sensitive to forest conditions. 

Unfortunately, because of decades of salmon habitat destruction on private lands throughout 
the west coast, today the last, best salmon spawning and rearing areas ate now on &deral 
forestlands. Overall, 38% of the freshwater range of Padfic salmon is located on fisderal lands. 
For some species, such as spring and summer chinook, this percentage can be as high as (S5%. 

The vast majority (over 80%) of these key salmon spawning and rearing refuge areas are also on 
national forests now managed by the US. Forest Service.' Thus Forest Service activities can 
have a dramatic impact on the west coast’s remaining wild salmon populations. 

Past Forest Service and BUM policies have seriously overemphasized timber harvest to the 
point where it has jeopardized other forest-dependent economic activities and biologtcal values. 
Ifistorically, widesprmid (and completely unsustainable) overharvest of timber on these federal 
lands has seriously depleted our sidmon resource on the west coast by fragmenting forest 
ecosystems, putting in an extensive (and now rapidly eroding) system of logging roads, 
clearcutting steep hillsides (which increases the frequency and severity of landslides which 
introduce excessive arnoums of silt), stripping steamside vegetation and thus increasing water 
temperature to near lethal levels for salmon, and generally degrading the biological integrity of 
many important west coast salmon streams. As a result of these impacts, which are exaccerbated 
by marry other human-caused impacts, there are now 24 major fmfmlatin mt of sahnonids 
coasMde that are listed wider the fed rrni Pn^mf ^red Species Act, with many more in candidate 
status and thus likely to be listed in the near fiiture. 

Roughly speaking, we have lost about 80% of the productive capacity of salmon streanu in 
the west coast as a direct result of various types of watershed destruction, irrcluding on federal 
lands. According to a 1991 comprehensive scientific study by the prestigious American Fisheries 
Society, at least 106 major aonuiations of salmon a nd steelbead on the West Coast are already 
SSina. Other studies place the nunfoer at over 200 separate stock extinctions in the Columbia 


Land dutributioB figures from a CIS database namlained by The Wildeness Scdely and puUished 
chiBts in Hie Wilderaese Society jxMicitioii. Tht Liy^ng Landscape: Pacific Saimon and Federal Lands (Ocbiber, 
1993 ). 
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Rivar Ba^ alone . The AFS report also idestified 214 addhioiial native naturaSy-^-wiimg 
sabnonid runs it risk of extuctton in the Northwest and Northern California: 101 at tu^ risk of 
extinction, S8 at moderate risk of extinctioa, and anatharS4^speoi^ otseeaa} 

Until very recently, s^ffion also meant Hg busmess to the Nortlnmt and nortiKsa Cahfoima 
economies. As recently as t^S, salmon fishing (botii commerdal aid recreational n^ported 
62,700 family wages jobs throiighout that region, and brouid^ w «'«' SI -25 bilfitmi^rear to the 
regional economy. 6i spite of recent decKnei, salrooa Mill iun>ort a afostantiai nuiBlrer of west 
coast jobs, from §«a 1^0 to Alaska. With proper stewardti^ of mb' jmbfic lands, mwy of 
these jobs can he r^utned to the ecsnon^. 

Aside from commermal salmon fisisitg, otter fishing actmties tesed on fhdeial forests ph^ a 
major role in the nation’s economy. Sportfisteig is, in frtct, the tamiber two econondc actn% — 
just afrer timbH harv^s — winch is supported hy our natiomd forests ^^em, mi is a compooen 
of much of the reereatimMl wsivity of the countty as wdl. Aceordii® to an ecmnmc survey 
published by the American Spoitfishing Association and funded by the U.S. Fish and WiltUifo 
Service (Tte 1996 Economic Impact of Spor^sfiitig in the United Stales\spmtmik^mf^ia 
forms contributed roughly $108 billion dollars in 1996 to the U.S. economy. Stats by nate 
breafcdow!^ for western states in which national forests are most exteisive was as foitevm: 


Sms 

Economic Outran 


State Taxes 

Federal Income Tax 

Alaska 

$ 956,793,847 

12,626 

$ notax 

$ 26,843,763 

California 

7,127,585,206 

74,420 

226,612,888 

214,031,472 

Idaho 

461,681,805 

6,884 

18,625,254 

10,711,682 

Montana 

447,974,606 

7,505 

214,^ 

11,114,641 

Ore^m 

1,173,234,473 

14,940 

16,316,64! 

31,090,558 

Washington 

1,358,381,838 

16,713 

45,785,766 

39,676,035 

TOTALS- 

$ 11,525,651.775 

133,088 

307,555,337 

333,468,151 


Sportfishing is clearly a big business. Much of this economic activity is mpported by or takes 
place within our national forests. Many of the species which are fished frv are also supported 
biologically by these important forest ecosystems (such as wild safanon and stedhead), or intetnt 
streams and rivers whose wdBS are fod in large part firomnatiomdfoieit headwaters. Acconfing 
to that report, in 1996 nationwide, inland fiediwater fislnsg alone (i.e., esodudiiv the Great 

Lakes) accounted fr>r more than $71 billion to the U.S. ecffltog^ ate n^ipotted «i estimtfod 

794,214jobs. 


IS.'3(U1> 


Keiiw,a.il,lM>. 
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Curmit Tlnber-Linkfid Ceunty Psymeots Are » 

Disiacentive to Good Stewardship 

Becsuse so much of the state’s tiiabertimds are ftdeally owne4 the State of Or^s receive 
more &deral tunber pajment doiSars than asy other state. Many county road budgets in Oregon, 

particularly in rural coastal and mnd counties east of the Cascades, were histotically supported in 

large part by the 25% tiinber paymrarte schme of the past. However, in order to ejqpaad those 

county bttdgets, time had to be oioie federal timber Surveyed. The cenraties economic incentive 

was therefore to push fisr lazier and ever W^ier rates of fekral tiiriser har^sts eadt ^ar singly 
to support voracious County road bureaucracte*. 

As a result, these counties shifted the burden of paying fisr county services away &om those 
tsdio would naturally r^eive those services to the forest resource itself to the great long-teras 
detrinent of &te«l forests and ^eral taxpayers elsendters.’ To a l^e d^ree, the unhealtl^ 
stale of Oregon’s forests today- particularly <m the east side of the Cascades - was caused by the 
excessive harvests of the past. Past biologi^y unsustainable levds, however, were lobbied 
hard by local county ofi5cials worried solely about paying for their growing budgets. County 
officials are genendly not professional foresters, in the fiuse of rising county costs, there was little 
concern by the counties about the ultimate impact of overharvest on tiie lo^-term h^lth of the 
resource itself or on tire economy. 

Today we are paying a very high price for the sacrifice of the long-term health of Oregon’s 
forests at the alter of sbort-tenn financial expediency. Stressed non-native ^lecies r^lanted into 
‘east ride’ forests are suffering fiom serious insect damage, and the risk of catastropUc fires. 
Many of Oregon's once abundant forest species are nearing extinctiem or already U^ed under the 
Endangered Species Act. Rural communities have now lost many of the legendary fish nms winch 
once brought tourism. We now - belatedly - see the connection between a healthy forest 
ecosystem and a healthy rural economy. 

Ecological constraints (including the need to in’otect endangered salmon and steelhead nina 
and to protect critical watersheds) have required major harvest cutbacks from the unsustrinsble 
harvest levels of the 1970'8 and 1980'j. On the west ride of the Cascades, the FEMAT Report 
and the work of many forest ecologiats and biologiats made it plain that harvest levris of about 
600 - 750 million board-feet/year were all that could sustainably be taken from deleted foderal 
thnberlands- the levds targeted by the Northwea Forest Plan. These limita are not arbitrafv 
They are a leSection of the fimt that tte tinfoer industry has nm up against some basic natural 
biological limita of these forests. Pushing beyond those limits will result not in a net economic 
gaill. but rather in net economic losses due to additional environmental damage done to other 


’ For instsBoe, as a dass O ft C lands cooniia have fiat loner avenge pfsperty tax ma than other non- 

dqendent caumies in Oregon. 
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economicaily impoiUnt resource^sased iiKlustries such as fishing, reci^on ami munid{ni watw 
supplies. 


Why Linidiig County Budgets to Federal Timber Harvests 
Leads to Community Instability and Budget Crisis 

Over the past dec^M, the markets for timber commotfities (and vdth fiiem lii&sd paymots to 
forest-depodent commumties) have been in long-term dedine. largely due to the following foree 
intransigent &stm: 

( 1 ) GlobaEaation of the industry, leafing to increased supply and intensified competition, 
leading in turn to gr^tm automstion which causes downward pr^wre on tiafom imhiatry 
wages; 

(2) Cyclical trends and dose linkage to larger demand-side economic trends (for exaiqple 
housing starts), leading to periodic industry downturns; 

(3) Shifiing woridog conditions, manifested by industry restnicturii^ price 

steady replacement of a professional tuuonized workforce with outside contiact labor, and 
a relatively low levd of education needed to perform most types of work, which limits 
options for retraining. 

In order to maintain profit mar^ns in the conterct of intensified global competition, U.S. tinfom 
processing firms have basted productivity by increasing the sutomation of their operations. 
Underlying this trend is an abundance of global limber supply sources from such countries as 
Canada, Chile, and New Zealand. This has exerted downed pressure on pnces, further 
coatributing to decreases in the number of firms ranaining competitive in tiie industry, contraction 
of total employment in the industry, and reductions in compensation packages. This has also been 
evidenced by widespread increases in the use of cheaper outside contractors and consequent 
severe decUm in timber industry union membership and employee benefits. 

Research published by David Brooks of the Forest Science Laboratory in Corvaihs, Or^on 
and recently summarized in Science Findings, a monthly pubficatioa of tim Pacific Ntnthwest 
Research Station, projects a moderate rate of increased global demand for industrial nmndwood 
due to slow inaeases in income and consumption in developed countries. This slow danand 
growth tnyectoiy should likewise keep prices dqn-essed. Between 1970-1990, the annual growth 
rate in world consumption of industrial roundwood was only shout 1 .5%. The projections fixr 
1990-2010 are approxhnat^ .02% annu^ - a growth level that is virtually stagmsnt. 

Commodity and export-driven approaches to ioetd community devdopment are inherentiy 
risky — stumpage prices cannot be controlled any local community in a global marketplace. 

This was readily seen in the timber recession of the early 1 9g0*a from a damand s tandp oint and js 
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aradtliKjatodiQrfromsiui^tmM^an. Tlie ^obal ecmioiiKC downturn fomni^ devd< 9 ii^ 
countries vrili likely exBceriwte oversopply issues, as these countries are eager to earn fmeign 
cuiTOKy and service debts by liquidaring their forests. 

To see how this plays out in the real wotid, county payments are tied to stumpage prices (the 
price paid fitrusmUied lop). Looking at tma^tap prices over rite la£ few years, it becnnes 
obvious how ticdier prices have vrildly fticmated as a result of these gltrftal ecomnnic forces. 
Stumpage prices first started sliding during the forest products downturn in the early 19S0’s, then 
recovered strongly after the listing of the spotted owl in 1990, but have been deciinbg steadily 
ance 1994, with fiirther losses projected in the near-term (Oregon D^, of Forestry, 199S). 

Stumpage Prices* 

(mbfi in 1997 Dollars) 


Year 

Stumpage Price 

Year 

Stun^si^e Price 

1979 

340 

1989 

277 

1980 

300 

1990 

290 

1981 

245 

1991 

278 

1982 

143 

1992 

410 

1983 

138 

1993 

623 

1984 

116 

1994 

$60 

1985 

100 

1995 

$38 

1986 

124 

1996 

464 

1987 

137 

1997 

476 

1983 

173 

1998** 

398 


AU fismvs ti« rounded to tlte 
nearett whole dollar ainoant. 

** P wllimitmt y aKtimBtg 

Source: Oegon Depormeiit of Forestry 

This represents a fluctuation in county timber revenues by 623% between 198$ to 1 993 based 
on prices alone! Basing county budgets on such rapidly fiuctuating msrkets (largely driven by 
overseas market forces over wtich there is no control) has already created considemble disruptioa 
and budget instability at the county levri. Fostoing even greater dependence of county revenues 
on what has now become a rapidly fiuctuating global timber economy will rimply make counties 
even more dependem on economic forcea over which they have no control and cannot predict. On 
the other han4 stabilizing those payments on a fixed percentage basis will allow counties the 
twtainty they need to plan a budget. 

For additional details and analyiia of why timber dependency woiks against long-term 
community stability, please see Timber Dependency and Community Well-Being, prqnred by the 
Institute for Fisheries Resources. A copy is enclosed as part of riiis testimony as 
ATTACHmNTA. 
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Cnrrait PropoMls 

Ctea^ it no lons^ mikes econosde sessa te hoSl Monty btrfgmi hoM^ to votatOe ind 
teW^^iMAiibermsfkets. Nesr4oef ^ijtjNsriii^Ait&twe&dmididjersiiKteite 
to grow - the decides of aboie of pubSc iasds> and the Monmua <^^og of 

restoration that will be necessary to restore forest eso^enu on ttee landa, wilt reqiure less 

timber harvestiag and nm more for the foreseeable fiitiu’e. . 

Th»e are several coo^^g impoiais now on the t^le for how cmiaty revm^ o«dd be 
efifeotivdy ‘ds-coupied’ Sora timber volumea and volatile stumpage prices and made more staWle. 
These are the aahent points of etch proposal; 

The Aduiaistritieis; As 1 understand it, the AdnuRistration has propsied that coonty 
iwenura paid by the ForeK Service tiKJuid be based on 76% of foe avera^ of actual timsber 
receipts during tite J 3 £S three year period (whether or not consecutive) in the iaat tea years. At 
praent, the Adndnlttrstion is proposing only that tlus provision shall ^ply to Forest Service 
lands, and not lands administei^ by BLM. The Administratian is prob^^ fiexibte on the exact 
fonauls howsv^, arid would sot have any m^or objection to getting mtne mosey to tins sources. 
The Adaunimtion*s mechanism would also ^ in perpetuity aa a guaranteed paytnmtt scheme, 
but does sot index for isSation. 

BeFaDcio BS (H.it liaS): Like the Adnuaistrtion's proposal. Rep. Peter BeFazio’s H.R. 

1 tS5 would give the counties 75% of the average of their three years (wfaethe or not 

consecutive). The DeFazio bill, however, also indexes ior infSation and additiana% has a otm« 
time-only opt-in ax' (^-outprovisiostiat must be made wit^ a five year period. WUetiasis 
probably unnecessaiy, we see no particular problem in allowing states to chose which path tiiey 
fellow so long as the dioice is de^tively made and final. Furthemore, DeFazio'i bill also 
extends this concept specifically to Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands. This is especially 
ingtortant for the State of Or^on because of the unique situation in Oregon with ‘O £ C lands. ‘ 
h^h of these O & C lands are managed by BLM, sot the U.S. Forest Service, and payments 
fiom both need to be stabilized. 

‘National Forest Coantiet and Schcol Coatitian’ Propotal: This proposal (recently 
introduced as RR. 23S9) is spoiaored by a group of some fout by iH> means all) of the counties 
and local school districts potQitiaiiyafie^ by such a chai^. ibeirptenistosetthepaynimtt 
ievdi at 100% of the baS year in the last 10 years, phis an annual ‘rither/or’ rixtice 
provision for eacfi cmmtv. for each year so that t^ could Chose to base revenues on actual 
harvest receipts or not in each year. 

Thrir bill riso would estaltiish speda! management ‘Advisory Conmtittera’ in fixeK 

r^on (coursed of cotmty and sdiool oSSdals, but exclmfing any menfoers represent othm- 
public interests) wAo would thus get an ‘inside track’ wife the mana^ agents, apparently to tty 
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to affsct forest «ng^airatp<A (7 to push Hiatiiediracdoa of UK^ecseil harvests. Likethe 
DeFazio bill, it also asks that payments be iadexed. . However, in their scheme the whole issue 
would be only a temporary solution, with a long'tem solution supposed to be worked out within 
four years. 

This latter proposd is a total non-starter. This proposal appwi to be based on a wigmsicsl 
hope that somkiow &d«al tindter harvests will return to the ‘good old d^* of hi^ harvest 
levels that got us into the cunent forest health crisis to begin with. This is highly unlikely within 
our lifetimes, nor would it be good forestry, for those levds were dearly unsustainable. Also, 
their ‘ehher/or’ annual option provision would just perpetuate a county incentive to press for 
imsustainable harvests at the expense of loi^-term forest iwahh, in order to fill out vondous 
county budgets and wpport more county bureaucracy. And Sntily, the annual ‘either/or option’ 
would result in an aan^ administrative nightmare as well as create uncertainty on a year-by-year 
basis about the level of payments to any given county. Nor would this bill create a permanent 
solution, as would the DeFazio bill and Administration proposals 

How Coantiat Have Rapoaded 

Many counties have endorsed the Administration’s plan for ‘payment stabilization,’ and see it 
a a necessary step toward hnally stabilizing county budgets. Counties on record a supporting 
paymait stabilization now indude: Alpine County (CA); Lewis County (WA); Benton County 
(OR); Pitkin County (CO); Huniboldt County (OR); Bldne County (ID); Coconino County (AZ); 
San Miguel County (CO); Whatcom County (WA); Ouray County (CO); Teton County (WY); 
Baker County (FL), and doubtless many others. 

Most importantly. Lane County (OR) is the redpient of the largest amount of forest service 
payments in the State of Oregon, ad its Commissioners have unanimously endorsed payment 
stabilization. Lewis County (WA) is the second largest recipient of forest service payments in the 
State of Washington, ad ha ala adorned stabilization. Coconino County in Arizona is that 
states redpient of the largest amounts of forest service payments. In other words, these countia, 
who ae the moiA adfected by the cuirat payment scheme, have each adorsed this pla. 

Oregon’s Governor Khdiaber ha also exprased wiitta support for the concept of payment 
stabilization, including indexing for inflation. A copy of his laer is attached to this testimony a 
ATTACHMENT B. 


What a Good Bill Should Coutain 

Witiun the debate over the provisions, merits and demerits of the Admimstration’s proposal. 
Rep. DeFazio’s bill (H.R. 1 18S), ad the county proposal lia the seeds of compromia and the 
componats of a good bill. To our view, such a bill should contain the foUowmg dements: 

(1) Fixed payments set aide In nernduitv ~ Funds should be payable from a Trust Fund 
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am^ged by the U.S. tVeiaiiy to be in pan by and in put ftoro otiw 

mirees at guorantMd tnouois niffioteiit to pay o^gationt. Both tbs BeFaaio bdi and the 
Adnuniatratioii’t proposal accomplish that goal. 

(Z) Indcied for laflatioa — Hus is sot a battle we want to teopen over and ovo' again over 
time. AB proposes eaceot the Admjmstratioa’s eapport that ami thoopk the AdaaAtrmioa is 
fliodble OS this but ne^ Cosgtesssonal approval. 

Mo spedaideali for apedsUBtarestgrogps- These are piMe lands, sad every fedettl 
taxoBver has SB interest in ihriraiamsgement. No special intereS group diould get an ‘inside 
tack’ to afiea forest management policy to help pad county budgets a^ tHireaacmdes at the 

exptmse of public rescwices. Any viaMe proposal must be ‘management neutral' (i.e., foe curoM 

situstioii, which already provides for considerable public and county input would remain 
unchanged). Counties already have considerable sway over the management process. 

(4) No ‘either/or’ ismiiai tfoerry piehlng - Not only wotdd roUmg amnia! options be an 
adminisfstive a^htmaie, it would simply perpetuite incentives to overharvest « to sacrifice 
long-tetm forest health for foort-tenn gains. 

At this point in time, some mix of foe Admittistration and DeFazio approaches would be viable, 
perh^s with a Mgh^ formula amount somendiere between the county coalition proposal and ^ 
other two. Ai^ bill whifo meets the above criteia would probably be acceptfole to a broad 

coalition. 

However, the county/schools group coalition needs to recognize that if they do not cooperate 
in n^otiating a deal this veer, it wili become harder and harder to pass needed refoims, and timy 
may get nothing in the long nut. 


Conclusions 

In the end, continuing to hold county revenues hostage to a ra|Hdiy iluctuating. highly 
globalized, and re^tmaily decliniag isdustiy (increasingly subject to severe boom-bust cycles 
caused by international market forces beyond its control), simply will ad lead to community 
stability, nor to stabile county revalues. Counties need stabile paymems tqion which to plam 

Nor can curtent federal ioggiiig levds be increased for the foieseeabte foture without severe 
coliateral damage to the economy in other areas (including fishing and tourism), as well as the loss 
offistuze long-term timber revenues iscrificed for short-term gains. The only sotutionwUch will 
assure counties a stabile and guaranteed revemie stream is some mix of the psyment •tabilizatimi 
options cuirently under discussioa An example ofthe fiscal impact, using figures for the State of 
Or^ii,follon«: 
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CompaiisoB of Current vs. Proposed Payments 
to Oregon Counties (1998) 


County 

1998 Actual* 

76%of3yr.’ 

Difference 




Baker 

$1,401,042 

$1,751,303 

$ 350,261 

Benton 

304,013 

380,016 

76,003 

Clackamas 

4,342,655 

5,428,318 

1,085,663 

Coos 

493,002 

616,252 

123,250 

Crook 

157,808 

197,260 

39,452 

Curry 

3,445,759 

4,307,199 

861,440 

Deschutes 

2,951,082 

3,688,852 

737,770 

Douglas 

13,685,099 

17,106,374 

3,421,275 

Grant 

1,438,263 

1,797,829 

359,566 

Harney 

404,227 

505,284 

101,057 

Hood River 

1,768,979 

2,211,224 

442,245 

Jackson 

3,922,982 

4,903,728 

980,746 

Jefferson 

532,199 

665,249 

133,050 

Jos^hine 

1,885,670 

2,357,088 

471,418 

Klamath 

9,154,121 

11,442,651 

2,288,530 

Lake 

1,401,042 

1,751,303 

350,261 

Lane 

20,697,309 

25,871,636 

5,174,327 

Lincoln 

3,205,646 

4,007,057 

801,411 

Linn 

6,880,097 

8,600,121 

1,720,024 

Malheur 

2,361 

2,951 

590 

Marion 

2,599,267 

3,249,084 

649,817 

Morrow 

68,280 

85,350 

17,070 

Multnomah 

658,806 

823,507 

164,701 

Polk 

5,927 

7,409 

1,482 

Tillamook 

1,704,614 

2,130,767 

426,153 

Umatilla 

192,919 

241,149 

48,230 

Union 

323,747 

404,684 

80,937 

Wallowa 

536,634 

670,793 

134,159 

Wasco 

1,829,208 

2,286,510 

457,302 

Wheeler 

66,104 

82,630 

16,526 

Yamhill 

473,876 

592,345 

118,469 

STATE TOTALS- 

$85,505,549 

$106,881,811 

$21,376,362 


* Sauce: us Forest Service figures. Comities covered bj^ the NW Forest Pba receive 'ssfetj'-net’ 
payments oa a declining bolaoce thrcoc^ 2003, at which time peymeiits revert to s stnight 25?i once again. 

’ Displays coonty dutrSntions hosed on same prorata share th^ would have received in 199g, if 
calculated acotnding to the Aihninistiition praposal St 76% rf the avenge of the highest post tiuee years of ten. 
The DeFazio bill (H.R. 1183) contains the same formula. 
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Timber Depeadency is Equal to CosnmuBity Stability 

Historirally, b^saise of ditoet Snkages betwsen timber vohime harvested and 

psyiBeats to counties, county budgets lave become hi^y depetdeot upon timber 

harvests whSsia their eouniies. However, ovk the past dmdes, the market for timber 
commodities (stsd with them iltiked payments to forest-dependent communities) have 
been in loag-tena dedine, iai;^ly due to the following thiw ftctors; 

1) Globalization of the industiy, leading to increased supply and littensiiled competition, 
leading in turn to greater automation and causing downward pressure on timber 
industry wages. 

2) Cyclical trends and close tiokage to larger demand-side economic trends (for example 
Imosiag startsX leading to poriodic industry downturns. 

3) Shilling working conditions, manifested by industry restructtainfe price sque(^s, 
steady replacement of a professional unionized workforce with outside contract labor, 
and a relati vely low level of education needed to perform most types of woric, which 
limits options for retraming. 

Thus an increase in local timber harvests will not necessary translate to higher county 
revenues. Fostering greater dependence of county revenues on what has now become a 
rapidly fluctuating global timber markm may, in fact, singly make it more dependent on 
ecciHMiiic forces over which it has no cottiol. 

Nor does increasing timber harvests necessarily make sense as a source of conununity 
stability. As a matter of mral development and land management policy, a little- 
questioned assumption has existed, until relatively recently, that the management of 
West resources a^ othcz rmiewable resources, such as forage, on a sustained yield basis 
would automatically lead to community stability. The prevailing view was that a non- 
declining even How of timber would better ensure hs long-term supply, anchoring 
communities in place and over time. However, under that model “stability,” in contrast 
to “conununity well-being” was measured <mly in narrow economic terms, such as by 
employment and persotud income statistics (Freudenburg et al., 1994 and Lee, Robert, et 
al., 1990). 

Recent research (Power, 1996s and Fteudenburg et al., 1994) has seriously called into 
question the long-term prudence of basiog economic developmeitt on the forest produOs 
industry, one of the most volatile manufacturing industries in the American economy and 
one heavily dependeit on housing starts. For example, research by Tom Power cotr^es 
the domioance of the timber industry and lower average income at the county level. 
William Freudenborg has done research as well showing the Itmhed and short-teitt 
benefits to a rural ecortomy of boosting extraction opportunities, such as timber 
productiotL He found that in the longer-run, economic development is likely to be 
hindered by this dependency because commodity prices have not kept pace with inflation, 
leading to price speezes. Louise Fottinann and Jonathan Kusel shnihriy question the 
foundations of tire commuruty stability concept itself and in particular W noticm that 
more resource mctraction provides a greuer net benefit; 
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DisiaceBtivM for stable einploymem, pri^ence for youngK- and dieapa tabor 
that leave the less mobile and less trainable older worker out of work, cycles of 
market activity that carry with them high rates of unemployment, injury and 
illness rates a^ fatality rates that top all other employment categories are not 
attributes of a s^tlhdiig industry, no matter how sUAility is defo«i (Fottmann, 
et. al.. 1989. p. 47) 

The timber industry is increasingly marked by short-term fluctuations and, as a mature 
industry, long-term decline. According to Tom Power, between 1979-1982, 55,000 jobs 
(1/3 of the workforce) were lost in wood products industry employment in the Pacific 
Northwest. While there has since been some rebound, this downturn was {nimarily due 
to slack demand, globalization and automation, not constrained supply fi'om 
environmental regulations. In fiict, the number of jobs per million board feet logged 
continues to slide due to a complex mix of automation, driven by increased global 
competition, and inomisingly cost-conq>etitive substitutes. 

As an example, according to the 1998 Regional Economic Profile; Region 1, 
published by the Oregon Employment Department (OEO), over h^ of all the lumber and 
wood products jobs lost in Tillamook and Clatsop Counties since 1980 lutvs been due to 
productivity increases. Of note, lumber otnput hu generally been rising since 1990 for 
the region, reaching decades high levels in 1994 and 1996. Yet tite timber indusuy 
workforce, however, is only a fraction of the size of the pre-1980 level. In 1979, 3.5 
workers were employed per million board feet harvested in Tillamook and Clatsop 
Counties; in 1 995, only 1 .5 (Oregon Employment Department, 1 998a). A similar 
situation prevails in other timber-dependem counties throughout the west and most of the 
nation. 

Globalization and the Timber Industry 

In order to maintain profit margins in the comext of intensified global competition, 
Northwest timber piocesring firms have boosted productivity by increasing the 
automation of their operations. Underlying this trend is an abundance of global timber 
supply sources from such countries as Canada, Chile, and New Zealand. This has exerted 
downward pressure on prices, fiirther contributing to decreases in the number of firms 
remaining con^tetitive in the industry, contraction of total employment in the iixlustry, 
and reductions in compensation packets (for typical accounts of this see Register Guard, 
October 26, 1998, “World glut of goods not wise in long term” attached). This has also 
been evidenced by widespread increases in the use of cheaper outside contractors and 
consequent severs dedine in union membership and employee benefits. 

Research published by David Brooks of the Formt Sdence Laboratory in Corvallis, 
Oregon and recently summarized in Science Findings, a monthly publication of the 
Pacific Northwest Research Station, projects a moderate rate of increased global demand 
for industrial roundwood due to slow increases in income and ctmsumption in developed 
countri«i. lUs slow demand growth trajectory should likewise keq> prices ^ir^sed. 
Between 1970-1990, the annual growth rate in world consumption of industrial 
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roundwood w»s only about 1.5%. The projections for 1990-2010 are approximalely 
.02% annually (Brooks, 1998). 

Stumpage v^ues in Oregon are projected to decrease over the next few years and then 
rebound, due to less than projected supplies from Canada and the southeastern United 
States (Gary Lettman, Oregon Department of Forestry, 1998). Nonetheless, commodity- 
and expoit-^ven ^proacbes to local community development are inherently risky — 
stumpage prices cannot be controlled by any local community in a global marketplace. 
This was readily seen in the timber recession of the early 1980’s from a demand 
standpoim and is a real threat today from a supply standpoint. The global economic 
downturn for many developing countries will likely exacerbate oversupply issues, as 
countries are eager to earn foreign currency and service debts by liquidating their forests. 
Also, decreasing transportation costs from stump to mill often times make it more cost- 
effective to process saw logs outside of timber supply areas, causing potential economic 
benefits to leak fi-om the local community. It is no longer uncommon for logs ftom 
Oregon to be milled overseas. 

Gone are the days when proximity to forest resources automatically translated into 
local processing jobs. Now, the key to prosperity is not augmenting supply but rather 
adding value to raw material, and developing secondary processing industries while at the 
same time protecting the local enviromnem. In today’s economy, local community well- 
being is increasingly correlated with education and skill levels as well as proximity to 
markets and abundant environmental amenities (Power, 1996). 

After the recession in the forest products industry in the early 1 980’s, the timber 
industry in the west went through a protraaed perit^ of restructirring. This was typical of 
many other manufacturing sectors during the same time period udiich were caught in the 
last stage of a profit cycle. During this last cycle, subsequent to domination, market 
decline lead to serious price squeezes. In the i980’s in Ae Pacific Northwest, inefficient 
mills were closed, those remaining in operation were the ones that were automated, 
compensation for workers was reduced, and more work was contracted out. Increasing 
mill size and greater centralization also contributed to less local timber industry 
employment. 

Although demand for timber fi'om the Pacific Northwest once again rose in the late 
1980’s, to a high of 16 billion board feet in Washington and Oregon in 1988, it is 
important to note that there was no concomitant rise in timber industry employment. For 
example, research by Annabel Cook indicates a generalized increase of poverty in 
western Washington fttr forest-dependent communities during this period, coinciding 
with the restructuring of the timber industry (and wet! prior to the listing of the northern 
spotted owl as endangered). Even more telling, comparable rural coirununities which 
were less dependent on timber, fined much better during this period (Cook, 1995). While 
a linear regression can only establish a correlation, and not cause and effect, at a 
minimum this research suggests a real divergence between forest industry and local 
community interests. 
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Intensive foiestiy as a provider of local “comioumty stability” has been roundly 
eritici^ “ inoiuding by fhe FOTKt Service itself, at one time a major booster of the 
concept. Writing in tbs Journal ofForesUy about counminity stability research findings 
from the Interior Columbia Basin Ecosystem Masagement Project (ICSEMP), the 
authors comment: 

Tbe idra of community stability is a myth that belies a variety of influences, 
including the volatility of markets for timber, mining msd other traditional 
extractive industries; the actions of private companies in modeiniang, dosing, 
and reopening plants and periodically laying off or temanating work«„., 
decreasing employment in resource industries as a result of all these changes; and 
the rapitUy increasing in-migration of new kinds of workers and residents 
(retirees, new ethnic groups, etc.) into many of these communities (Harris, et al, 
ms, p. 14). 

The Forest Service has now expanded somewhat upon the concept of ajmiminity 
stability to include resiliency and economic diversification, as well as other non- 
economic factors, such as dvic leadership, soda! cohesion, and the presence of amenities 
(Harris, et al, 1996), The community stability concept has now evolved into “coininunity 
well-being" and “community capacity,” concepts that also encompass physical 
inffutnicture, human c^tal, and sodal coital. Again, writing abmit community 
stability prior to these changes, Fortmaim and Kusel note the following historical shift in 
emphasis: 

Early agency attempts to operationalize the concept included constdemtion fisr 
toily life, sodal and educational opportunities. The concept of community 
stability as it is used today no longer includes those community welfare concerns. 
The agency has focused on employment in the timber industry as the totality of 
community stability and pursued it indirectly as a byproduct of industry 
prosperity. Hmice, the recent use of the community stability concq>t is 
misleading. It serves as a preformed and unanalyzed definition of policy goals 
that casts Forest Service support for industty' positions in a public spirit^ slogan 
with an ostensible scientific base. Basic issues are hidden.. .most importantly, 
from communities and regions whose livelihoods and weH-being are defined in 
terms of stable supplies of pubiic timber for forest industries (Fortmann, et al, 
1989. p. 44). 
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Table 1-1 

A Changing Oregon Economy 


AwiQ* Mnui 




Lum^8 

Whoi«wl« 

Rittlt 



Urntwr 

HWVMt 

y«w 


Wood 

TrM* 


8«rvteM 

FiRg* 

Frtyilt 

Fubito 

I960 

1044.72 

69.618 

67.352 

188132 

191.4X 

89.947 

3.443 

3,196 

1981 

1018.742 

63.871 

98.942 

186.382 

192.196 

96.4X 

3.037 

2,856 

1962 

960.886 

56.611 

62 684 

175.971 

188.554 

84.997 

3,756 

2,000 

1933 

988 46 

^.838 

82.609 

179.866 

194.524 

84.469 

3,773 

3,681 

1984 

10C8.2M 

86.84 

64.460 

>88.391 

204.438 

85.378 

3,466 

4,084 

1985 

1029.442 

93.5tfi 

86.8:» 

192.711 

215968 

66.8« 

3,756 

4,371 

1988 

1057.975 

84.568 

67.393 

196.805 

230.174 

89.474 

3,851 

4,892 

1987 

10SS.472 

86.071 

68.227 

208.372 

244.276 

72.073 

3,849 

4,586 

1989 

115S.722 

68.843 

72.964 

H9Mi 

283.121 

73.238 

3.679 

4,036 

1939 

1203.436 

87.29 

76.42 

2X721 

278.718 

72.2« 

4,057 

4,383 

1990 

1244.571 

64.074 

76.638 

235.578 

261.069 

75.504 

3.ai 

2,718 

1991 

1244.692 

96.824 

79.207 

235.147 

296.826 

77.172 

3.525 

2,546 

1992 

1267.417 

54.713 

ro.577 

239 029 

311.701 

79.373 

3,856 

1,X0 

1993 

1308.308 

53.494 

80.59 

248.224 

328.155 

84.572 

3,609 

1.6S5 

1994 

1382.X7 

54.213 

84.772 

259.35 

343.133 

87.79 

3,571 

645 

1995 

1418.345 

52.429 

88.82 

288.065 

X2.667 

87.219 

3,638 

660 

1996 

1474.728 

31.449 

89315 

273.578 

382.589 

X.94 

3,120 

812 

1997 

1524.849 

51.778 

93.117 

msii 

400,537 

95.083 

3.400 

700 

1998 

1584.986 

90.413 

06.507 

261.82 

416,207 

67.274 

3,106 

686 

1999 

1587.818 

48.876 

98.101 

298.572 

427.926 

68.843 

3,212 

700 

2000 

1825.528 

49.122 

101.364 

304.945 

445013 

100.433 

3,317 

700 

2001 

1889.222 

48.869 

105.269 

31178 

483 91 

102.852 

3,387 

TOO 

2002 

1899.824 

46.458 

106.961 

316652 

476.137 

104.917 

3.387 

700 

2QCS 

1737.362 

47.99 

112.858 

322 786 

495.753 

10S.S73 

3,400 

700 

2004 

1774.124 

48.022 

116569 

326.311 

511.422 

108.111 

3,441 

700 

200S 

1310.289 

48.092 

120019 

333.722 

526.628 

109.706 

3,445 

700 


EmpIc^entD^Binln'niouundt IIINioneofbMRirMt 


*Fiflenee, ^tsuvws. Rasl Ettiit* 

SoMC*: Or^an Oapwtmwt sf 
Adfflimtnitha ScTMOM, SiGtiflilstf. 
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Figure 1-i 

A Changiag Oregon Economy 



YMf 


Changes in individual counties parallel broader statewide changes and reflects the 
decline of resource extraction industries and the rise of the service sector, such as high 
tech and trade. Counties that are able to take advantage of these trends through 
diversification can capture these economic benefits. 
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Timbw Harvscton Private aiKi Pubite Lands 



Oregon Forestry: Past, Present, and Future 

The evidence all points to the long-term decline of the lumber and wood industry relative to 
other sectors of the noiunanufacturing economy for Oregon. Increased global competition 
coupled with the demand-side downturn of the early l9S0’s caused some mills to modernize, 
others to consolidate, while those companies that could not simply went out of business or were 
bought out by those who could. 

This is not a new phenomenon, nor is it particularly a result of more recent environmental 
restrictions on federal lands. It is true that declining federal timber harvest levels at the statewide 
level have had some adverse impact on the macro-economy of Oregon, even in localities in 
which little or no federal land is found. Figure 1-2 shows dramatic reductions in federal timber 
harvest levels, largely due to environmental constraints, since 1993. However, recent job 
declines are more directly linked to the timber industry’s inability to offset reduced federal 
supply from private lands simply due to an historic record of over-harvest on private industrial 
timberlands and its difficulty in retooling processing mills for smaller saw logs. 

Environmentally driven economic short&Us were also offret in large part by higher stumpage 
prices for private timber as supply fuled to meet demand (Table 1-3), driving and keeping 
stumpage prices at historic highs. Furthermore, the major shrinkage of the wood protects 
industry predates environmentally driven federal timber supply reduaions by at least a decade. 
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The conclusion can only be that these declines wets therefore primarily driven by market forces 
and restructuring caused by globalization and automation, as shown by the tables below. 

Automation particularly has led to timber industry iayoffo, as the ratio of workers needed to 
produce a million board ^ of milled lumber has consistently declined since 1982. The 
declining ratio of workers per million board feet milled holds tnie for Ore^n counties, as for the 
rest of the country. Increa^ competition globally has simply spurred greater substitution of 
technology for labor. Accordii^ to the Oregon Employment IJ^artment: 

Lumber output within Region 1 has been generally rising since 1990, reaching 
decades-high levels in 1994 and 1996, but doing so with a work force that is only a 
fraction of pre-1980 years (Oregon Employment Department, 1984). 

Table 1-2 and Figure 1-3 illustrate this clearly. While these figures were prepared for analysis of 
the Tillamook and Clatsop County economy (two of Oregon’s most timber-dependent counties), 
similar trends prevail throughout the region. More detailed figures specifically for other Oregon 
counties could be obtained from the same sources. 
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TsJjie 1-2 

Tiliuneoti/Cla^op Lumbar Productivity 
(Workoni Per Won Board Peat*) 


Year 

ProduotlvHy 

1679 

3.5 

1960 

4.3 

1981 

3.6 

1982 

4.0 

1983 

2.9 

1984 

2.7 

1985 

2.5 

1986 

2.3 

1987 

2.2 

1988 

2.0 

1989 

2.0 

1990 

1.8 

1991 

1.7 

1992 

1.8 

1993 

1.6 

1964 

1.5 

196$ 

1.5 

1996 

1.2 


*Pro<lucUvlty based i on data 
Intarpolatlcn. 


Source: Oregon Employment Department, 


Figure 1-3 
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Competition has intensified within the U.S. as well, especially with respect to paper. Supply 
is abundant, with the southern states poised to capture a sizable market share. In addition, labor 
laws are often more lax in the south and abroad, which exerts a downward pressure on wages 
overall. Several large former Northwest companies (e.g. Louisiana Pacific) have now relocated 
to the south or opened operations abroad, taking their job base with them. Other fiictors which 
can negatively impact the feasibility of paper mills in the region relate to the supply and cost of 
chips for the mills and the cost of pollution abatement technology. Globalization of the industry 
has made all this possible. 

How do all these factors affect local rural county economies? Clearly, local conununities are 
less economically stable in the long-term to the extent that they are financially dependent on 
export-led timber, with its inherertt boom-bust vagaries from both a supply-and demand-side. 
Stumpage prices first started sliding during the forest products downturn in the early 1980’s, then 
recovered strongly after the listing of the spotted owl in 1990, but have been declining steafily 
since 1994, with frirther losses projected in the near-term (Oregon Department of Forestry, 

1998). 

Table 1-3 

Stumpage Prices* 

(mbr/1897 Dollars) 


Year Stumpage Price 

1979 

340 

1980 

300 

1981 

245 

1982 

143 

1983 

138 

1984 

118 

1985 

100 

1986 

124 

1987 

137 

1988 

173 

1989 

277 

1990 

290 

1991 

278 

1992 

410 

1993 

623 

1994 

560 

1995 

538 

1996 

464 

1997 

478 

1998“ 

398 


*AII figures are rounded to the 
nearest whole dollar amount. 
••Prellmlnaiy Estimate. 

Source: Oregon Department 
of Forestry, 1998. 
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Figur® 1-4 



Thi* represents sflactiMtioa in county timbCT revenues by 623% from 1985 to 1993 based on 
prises alone! Basing ccunty budgets on such rapidly fluctuating markets (largely driven by 
overseas market forces over which there is no control) has created considerable disruption and 
bud^ instability at the county level. 

Additionally, intensive timber production can detract from important environmental and 
economically valuable amenities, which are a primary driv« of economic diversification and 
greater integration with the regional economy. For example, externalities from intensive forestry 
can gih up salmon spawning and rearing habitat, increase water temperatures, and tower the 
concentration of dissolved oxygen, all of which are important parameters in recovering 
threatened salmonids. Salmon production and other Gsheriei are an Important economic 
resource which coastal counties are jeopardizing by pushing for excessive timber harvesting, in 
large part because of historic imkages between short-term county revenues and activities which 
can ip the long-term (if not carefully limited) ukimately destroy watershed integrity and 
seriously increase siitation and flooding. 

National forests are also the primary headwaters for most of Oregon’s water supply. The 
economic value of abundant, clear and clean water to Oregon’s communities is immense. 
Businesses locate in those communities in pari for, and population levels are limited by, access 
to potable water. Increased siitation linked to increases in logging road density, clearcutting on 
unstable soils and other impacts of imensive forestry may also jeopardize the integri^ of 
municipal water supplies - or at a minimum greatly increase the n^ for expensive filtration 
systems. The City of Portland, for instance, enjoys some of this country’s purest unfiltered watw 
primarily becmise of logging restrictions imposed on federal lands in its Bull Run watershed. 
Ftiilure to protect that watershed (owned mostly by the U.S. Forest Service) would be 
catastrophic for Portland’s economy. This is typical of many other cities as well. 

In short, the value and economic utility of environmental amenities from Oregon’s federal 
forests can be expected to appreciate over time. However, lumber and forest products will 
continue to depreciate in net social value, both as a percentage of the regional and state economy 
and relative to proteotng other forest uses, such as recreation, which better sustain 
environmental health and enhance the livability of the ares. At best, and for the foreseeable 
TtabetDqjoKtayacilCoaamiiijiyWeU-Beiag 12 
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ftilure, economie globalizstion mraas that the U.S, forest produots inthistty is Hkeiy to reanain 
subject to worldwide price fluotuadoBS, ioorsased competitive pressures torn global market 
forces beyond U.S, control, and * shrinidng permanent workforce caussi by continued rdiaace 
on automation, outside contracting and outsourcing. 

Title 1-4 


Percentage of Lumber and Wood Employment to Total Oregon Economy 
Average Annual tmploymersl 

■•Petcantese of Uimbor and Wood EmpSoyment 


Year 

Total 

Lumber and Wood to Total Economy 

1980 

1044.72 

89.916 

7% 

1981 

1018.742 

63.871 

6% 

1982 

860.889 

55.611 

6% 

1983 

986.40 

62.638 

6% 

1984 

1006.285 

66.64 

7% 

1985 

1029.442 

63.599 

8% 

1988 

1057.975 

64.586 

6% 

1987 

1099.472 

68.071 

6% 

1938 

1155.722 

88.843 

6% 

1988 

5203.438 

67J26 

6% 

1990 

1244,571 

84.074 

5% 

1991 

1244.692 

58.624 

5% 

1992 

1287,417 

54.713 

4% 

1933 

1308.308 

53.494 

4% 

1984 

1382.907 

54213 

4% 

1995 

1418.345 

52.425 

4% 

1996 

1474.726 

51.449 

3% 

1997 

1524.649 

51.778 

3% 

1998 

1584.989 

50.413 

3% 

1999 

1587.818 

48.876 

3% 

2000 

1625.528 

49.122 

3% 

2001 

1685.222 

48.889 

3% 

2002 

1899.624 

48.456 

3% 

2003 

1737.392 

47.99 

3% 

2004 

1774.124 

48.022 

3% 

2005 

1310.289 

48.092 

3% 

* Peicsntages ate rounded to 



the nearest whole amount. 

Employment data In thousanda. 

Source; Robert Silverman, data 
from Or^on Department of Adminstnetive 
SeNces, September 189S Economic and 
Revenue Forecast. 
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Figure 1-6 

Declining Share of Lumber and Wood Employment in Oregon State Economy 



Timber Subsidies and Externalities 

The taxpayers of Oregon (as in othra- states) subsidize the timber industry through a wriety of 
mechanisms, and also absoib many of the externalized economic costs of its operations in terms 
of damage to the environment, including economic costs due to damage to salmon spawning and 
rearing areas. Table 1-S quantitatively captures one of these public subsidies in terms of 
unemployment insurance paymeitts. ShortMls between monies paid into the unemployment 
insurance program and monies paid to dislocated timber workers represent a subsidy or cost 
caused, but not borne, by the timber industry. What is especially noteworthy is the cascading 
nature of the subsidy-forest practices externalities caus^ damage to Oregon’s salmonid 
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spawning and rearing habitat, which in turn also contributed to dislocations in the commercial 
salmon fishing industry as well. 


Table 1-5 


UiMim;4o;^mrt Inwisnea 

*F;sh2n9,Hu{£ng,ai47^|i«iiiv Luml^rwtdWood^oduets 

^24 


cy 



T«rAit««im«nt4 

R*0u]irB4n«i(ls 

1097 

564,175 

2,166,763 

25.649,696 

30,616,188 

1809 

580.464 

2,002357 

24,682,100 

36,454, 974 

1995 

463,063 

1.702.172 

17.»H.Be3 

36,365,9^ 

1994 

410,609 

1,323.161 

19,666,722 

36.335,353 

1093 

^81 2 

1.536334 

30,039,663 

42.734,104 

1902 

^.062 

1,486,361 

30.073.696 

«,0485^ 

1991 

S07.8S 

1,768,615 

26,132^11 

66,155,886 

1990 

560.343 

1,320,939 

31,918554 

^,668.002 

leed 

640.546 

1,212,692 

34,763,961 

33,888,125 

1066 

593,444 

1.121320 

34.132.031 

30,473,466 

1987 

580.170 

868.605 

33.735542 

a®, 790, 655 


*N8g]iN« ^rhun^ng andtnpjDing 
Sourse; Orag^n Empeymait 


Figure 1-7 
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Figure 1-8 
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Another obvious externalized environmental cost which contributed in turn to dislocations in 
timber-related employment was the over-harvest of old growth forests, an unfortunate legacy of a 
boom-bust timber economy. Virtually all of the remaining old growth in the Pacific Northwest, 
including in Oregon, is now on federal lands. In response to the federal withdrawal of large 
diameter logs &om the marketplace, coupled with the depletion of old growth inventory on 
private lands, and driven by an intentional investment policy (in response to global competition) 
of iadustiy centraiizalion, many smaller and community based mills in the region simply had to 
close because owners neva retooled to process smaller diameter logs. 

Withtmt the substantia! investments in time needed to regrow forests to mature forest 
condMom (80-120 yrs. ftsr Dou^as fir), thrai ever smaller trees, declining quality of sawlogs, 
and short-rotation forestry will continue to lead to a reduction in voiuaie per acre as weli as 
stumpage values. 
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In dfeet, intaisive forestry repiesents an iniertemporal subsiify. l^eseat generations 
borrow — at fire sale interest «itei — flwm fijtta* generations by towing down standing timber 
volume on a a«e basis. CurrM lurk^ prices simply do not oonsida' how thinning enhances 
saw log quality over time (arguably, the region’s market niche) and sustains inventoiy, nor how 
frequent aand removal decreases timbm quality and depletes long-term forest inventory ovw 
time. 

In the long-tetm, forest habitat eomiitions, aquatic systems, and water qutf ty will be 
improved, as well as stem mre and product quality increased, by protecting ecolo^cally senrftive 
areas from losing disturbances altogmher, and by using imeven-aged silviculture and long- 
rotation man^ement In othm. IWs is in large part the new dir«?tion the U.S. Forest Service 
seems to be going under Chief Dombeck. What this implies, however, is that harvest levels on 
federal lands will need to be based on tong-term bioto^cal sustainability, not on short term 
monetary gains to county budgets. From a variety of sources, all indications are that biologiial 
sustainability will require not only considerable ecosystem restoration, but much longer forest 
rotations, and this wBl mandate tot harvest levels remain at or below their sairtwjt level for to 
foreseeable foture. 

Short of making this long-term investment, however, both to quality, quantity and tsconomie 
utility of Oregon timbw^ products will continue to decline. Likewise the U.S. timber industry as 
a whole, including federi timber dependent portions of to industry, will continue to be subject 
to idobalkation, awket boom-bust cycles, cotttinued oentraliaation fevering mills largely outtide 
lural areas, increasing wage pressure, increasing automation and consequent declining 
employment, and declining employes wage/benefit scales for to forese^le fotiite. 


Conclusion 

In to end, continued coupling of county revenues to a rapidly fluctuating, highly globalked, 
and regionally deolinii% industry (increasingly subject to severe boom-bust cycles caused by 
international market forces beyond its controiX simply will itot lead to community stability, not 
to stable county revenues. 

Nor can current federal togging levels be increased for the foreseeable foture without severe 
coilatera! damage to to economy in othm areas, including the loss of fiiture long-term timber 
revenues sacrificed for short term gains. The supply of harvestable trees is not unii railed, nor 
were past harvest levels biologicany sustainable. The industry has simply reached the natural 
bioiogicai limits beyond which H cannot go without creating severe and economically costly 
environmental damages elsewhere in an increasingly integrated economy. 
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of goods ' 
not wise in 
long term ■ 

a Eeettomyi The wood 
products trade is a mirror 
of how the ^obe is tTOsh 
in aaneeded stuff. 


BySvaLYNISrrANI 

Lm AnB*I**'nmes 

There was a time when low in- 
terest rates and a housing boom 
would have translated Into higher 
prices and a cause for celebration 
at Sierra ^clflc liulustrles, the 
Redding, Calif., wood products 
sdant. 

But instead of poppli^ c^lu. Si- 
erra Pacific and other U.S. wood 
products companies are shutting 
down production Unes, trimming 
jobs atU bracing for another drop 
in prices that luve already plum- 
meted as much as dO percent M the 
past 18 months. 

The reason: Too many countries 
are producing too many things 
made of wood. 

For the first time, these compa- 
nies are being stlfT competition in 
their own back yard — not hut 
IVom Canada but fVom Chile, Hew 
Zealand, Austria and Finland. 
Those counbles are edging out U.S. 
companies In Asian markets, where 
the strong dollar has become a 
penalty. 

"Losing marheta In Asia wasn’t 
nearly as bad as having that <for- 
8ign) product comli^ here," said 
Stan Blaine, marketing coordinator 
for the Wo^ Molding and MiUwork 
Producers Association of Sacramen- 
to, Calif. "Only a certain number of 
our members were shipping to Ja- 
pan. But when the foreign product 
came here, it affected a lot more 
people." 

The wood products business is 
Turn to GLUT, Page 8A 


GLUT 

Continued from Fag# One 

symptomatic of a global ^ut of sp- 
parently unprecedented scope ^ of 
sveiTtMng from wood fra^ win- 
dows to automobilM. apples, semi- 
conductors, oil. steel and more. 

; In a i^.enomencn that is both a 
cause and an effect of Asia cri- 
sis. the world It awash In uiineeded 
stuff 

71118 Is where tody’s economic 
fiat tire meeta the rotA — where 
the chaos of financial markets 
translates Inm tangible woee in the 
"real” economies at home and over- 
seas, closing factories, throwing 
workers cn the street and putflng 
Companies out. of business, it is a 
big reason why, even after financial 
markets stabtUze, today's gbbal 
economic crl^ will Unger for 
years. 

And it is at the core of defiatlon. 
an economic condition so unfamil- 
iar to todap^B Americans that It 
heeds explaining: It's when prices 
go down, nm up. 

Sounds eo^> but If dofintlon 
cuts too deeply Into the revenues of 
manufacturers, farm^ and govern- 
ments, it leads to production cut- 
backs. bankruptcies and rising un- 
employment. FaUing prices erode 
the value of the assets of banks, 
which prompts them to cut back on 
lending. Nervous consumers start 
expecting prices to drop even fur- 
Aer, 10 ffey put spending. 

It was larg^y to prevent the nt- 
don from fUUng Into that down- 
anud spiral, one that has dogged 
Japan for years, that the U.$. Feder- 
al Reserve has slashed Interest 
rates twice in recent weeks. The 
idee is to encourage spending and 
borrowing by making It cheaper. 

Deflation can be destabilising in 
other ways.' Low oil prices are 
threatenlttf the political stability of 
key oil pi^uclng countries In the 
Middle East. Latin America, East- 
ern Europe and Asia. They fueled 
the recent comomic collapse in 
Russia. 

The deflation trigger was last 
year's abrupt c^pie of Asia's bit- 
growing markets and the spread of 
fiscal instability to Russia and Lat- 
in America. Those events have 
thrust more than ooo-quarter of the 
world into rscesston and destroyed 
markets for thousands of prodimts. 


But today's all-encompaislng 
glut has de«per root*. 

It can be traced to the collar 
of eimmunism and the opening 
Sussie, China and India to the 
world economy; the dramatic and 
often trustified expansion of 
ufacturlng cavity ftieled by hot 
capital leaking high paybacks, par- 
ticiilariy in Asia; the success of 
trad® hberaUzation effortt such as 
the World TVade Organisation; as^ 
the creation of a technologic^, fi- 
nancial and transportation Infrt- 
structurs that dramatically acceler- 
ates the movement of products and 
capital across national bound^es. 

In simple lams, there *3 ^ 
much of nearly everything chMing 
too few buyers. Capital 
(hat's mevlai acrcss borders with 
lightoiss 

cars, apples, toys — by the ship- 
loads. The geed news is that auto 
prices are dropping In the unitw 
State* to a Isvd not seen since the 

19303. 

But the flip aide of declining 
price* it stepped up competition, 
consolidation and. eventueily, lost 

^^^^TTvere Is nothing we c&a look at 
historically in the past that wai» * 
modal for what’s bappenins to& 
said David Cole, director of the Uni- 
ver*tty of MlchlRen's Office of the 
Study ttf Automotive Transport^ 
tlon. “With globaliaatton, this stuff 
is happening very quickly. It's very 
brutal, very tough. It’s net a busi- 
ness for the weak and faint of 

^*^isbailsation has made it all but 
impoislble to Umlt the effects of 
overcapacity to one country or even 
one region. "On* person’* finance 
crisis become* another persons fi- 
nancial crisis and through that you 
introduce a busineso cycle ^bw- 
’ iy Boiworth said. 'Tlis transmis- 
sion isn’t through demand and sup- 
ply but financial markets." 

As mere countries enter the 
markotplace. it becomes difficult to 
predict prices or production be- 
nuse the actions of individual gov- 
ernment* or large companies w 
affect the supply of goo^ onterii^ 
the market. When U.S. producer* 
dominated the wood business In 
this country, for example, it was 
much easier to figure out whether 
competitors would respond to a 
slump in demand by cutting pr 
shifting product type or dev^k J 
new markets. 
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Mr. Hill. Mr. Spain, thank you very much for your testimony. 
We do have a vote on the final passage of the military construction. 
And so what I would do is recess, propose a recess for about 15 
minutes, let’s say until 10 after, and then we will pick up the testi- 
mony of the last two witnesses if that is agreeable with everyone. 

Thank you very much. We stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Hill. We will reconvene the hearing. Thank you all for your 
patience. 

Our next panelist is Mr. Bobby Green, chairman of the Lane 
County Board of Commissioners. Mr. Green. 

STATEMENT OF BOBBY GREEN, CHAIRMAN, LANE COUNTY 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, EUGENE, OREGON 

Mr. Green. Thank you very much for the opportunity to speak 
before this Committee. I really appreciate the opportunity. I would 
like to tell you about Lane County and much of this will sound very 
familiar to you and others. But I think it will be helpful in your 
process and ultimately hope it would lead to some sort of a decision 
at some point in time. 

Lane County is one of the most unique counties in the United 
States. It is about the size of Connecticut with more than a third 
of a million people. Our land stretches from mountain ski slopes to 
ocean sea shores. Most Lane County citizens live in Oregon’s sec- 
ond largest urban center, the Eugene-Springfield metro area. 

We are a microcosm of the U.S. counties reliant on Federal forest 
policies. Forest land comprises 88 percent of Lane County. The 
United States Government, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, and the U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Land Management, owns more than half of the county, 54.2 per- 
cent to be precise. Lane County, Oregon is home to one of the larg- 
est combined Federal and O&C forest properties in the United 
States today. Because the county is more than half federally owned 
or managed, a unique partnership with the Federal Government 
was created almost a hundred years ago. 

Since 1908, Oregon schools and local governments have had a 
good partnership with the U.S. Forest Service. Timber resources 
from the Federal lands are used to provide raw materials for devel- 
oping industry and economic growth. Funds from selling these ma- 
terials provide education for our citizens. The funds pay for the 
transportation system to get the raw materials to the market. They 
provide resources to the Federal agencies administering the lands. 
They assist the Federal Treasury. The partnership has worked ex- 
tremely well in Lane County. 

While we continue to diversify our economic base, the timber in- 
dustry still provides 6,900 jobs in our county. Lane County’s owl 
guarantee portion alone has provided an additional $22 million to 
help educate Oregon’s children. In addition, it funded $66 million 
to maintain and modernize 1,500 miles of roads and bridges in 
Lane County’s transportation system. These roads are heavily used 
by the timber industry and Federal agencies as timber moves to 
the mills and the marketplace. 

National forest timber revenue is used to finance the planning, 
design and construction of new county roads and bridges. All of 
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these services are at risk of severe reduction or complete elimi- 
nation on June 30, 2004, if no changes are made to the current sys- 
tem. That is when Lane County expects to lose close to $12 million 
a year. The history of the Oregon & California railroad lands, 
O&C, is long, unique, and quite colorful. Lane County’s O&C lands 
comprise about 2.4 million acres of forest land managed by the 
BLM. 

Before 1903, these lands were in private ownership and available 
as resources for local government taxation. Because the O&C rail- 
road failed to comply with Federal law and after much litigation, 
including a case that went all of the way to the United States Su- 
preme Court, these lands were revested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. In 1938, the Federal Government granted 50 percent of the 
revenues from the O&C land to counties. 

With the partnership, counties could use the funds to provide 
vital public health and public safety services to its citizens, despite 
the fact that more than half of the county is exempt from taxation. 
In 1952, the O&C Association formed a partnership with the BLM, 
both parties agreed that one-third of the counties’ share of timber 
revenues be reinvested in managing the lands to improve future 
harvests. 

For years it worked extremely well, turning Oregon and Cali- 
fornia railroad lands into some of the country’s most productive for- 
est land. Unfortunately, just as counties were about to get a return 
on their investment. Federal forest policy changed. As a result, 
counties did not get the return. Over time through this plowback, 
O&C counties voluntarily returned more than $2 billion in timber 
revenues to the BLM. Lane County’s share of this lost investment 
is more than $314 million. 

About 25 percent of Lane County’s general fund is financed by 
O&C timber revenue. It is used to pay for critical public safety and 
health services. In fact, 75 percent of the discretionary funds pro- 
vide services such as immunization, communicable disease control, 
county jail and rural police patrols. It is a dilemma. We are one 
of many counties who have partnered with the Federal Govern- 
ment for nearly 100 years in sharing the Federal timber receipts. 
Lane County is different from other counties because the Federal 
Government owns 54 percent of us, all of this forest land. 

This means only 46 percent of the property in our county is tax- 
able. What is more, because of our unique partnership, we did not 
increase property taxes as did some Oregon counties. As a result, 
our tax rate alone cannot totally support our public safety and 
health services. In plain English, our budget relies on the current 
owl safety net. 

If guaranteed timber payments are not stabilized, the county 
cannot recoup its loss. Even if the citizens want to make up the dif- 
ference, they can’t. Why? Because in 1997, a State imposed prop- 
erty tax limitation prohibits any county from permanently increas- 
ing property tax. 

We relied in good faith on our partnership with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now we are afraid this reliance will cripple our critical 
public safety, health services, and transportation if Congress does 
not stabilize the payments. The bottom line, if our Federal Govern- 
ment decides to take a big chunk of Oregon’s Federal forest land 
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out of timber production, counties should be compensated. Also, if 
the harvestable timber sales quantity is cut or eliminated to satisfy 
the administration’s or Congress’ competing policy objectives we 
should be compensated as well. 

We are certainly aware of the tight Federal budget. However, al- 
most 100 years ago we made a deal with the Federal Government 
and we have upheld our end of the deal by providing health serv- 
ices, public safety, and roads. Now we call on Congress to ensure 
that the Federal Government upholds its part of the bargain. We 
urge you to seriously consider and adopt a viable stabilization plan. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the Lane Coun- 
ty Board of Commissioners has carefully considered how best to 
solve the problem of counties relying on Federal forest funds. And 
on June 2, 1999 the board voted unanimously on a resolution back- 
ing the Federal action to stabilize the payments. And Mr. Chair- 
man, for the record, I would like to submit this resolution which 
was unanimously endorsed by the Lane County Board of Commis- 
sioners if I may at this time. 

[The information follows:] 
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IN IHE BOAM) OF CXJUN1Y COMMSSIONESS. LANE COtJNTY OREGON 

) INTKBMArrmOFSlPPmTINGraBFaOKWAl. 
ORDER No. ff-fi-2-5 ) TO STABE4ZE THE FOREST SBRVICE AND OaC 

) PAYMENTS 


WHEREAS. 54.4% of Lane County m in feSsal govemaeat owneship; aad 

WHEREAS, sines ! 90S TOfe legsrf to Uniiad States Forest Sssrviee, NsSom! Forest payssents 

(Id use 3<K)), snd stow 1937 wish regard to the Depastastait of iataior Bureaa of Lead 

Mffiiagem«st,OdiCpaym9ats(43 USCUSt Q, ceHaiaOsiges counties, telmdingLiaeOjUBty, 
tave received payments tmed upon « pescentage of revenue Bom *e sal® of timher os fedoal laa&; 
end 


WH^BAS, m reEaBSe on Shis pattnershsp, 3:.aae CiaaSy bad foregone jjwreaimg its tax base, 
which is now inadequate to serve the basic public heallb and public safety needs of its ciSaetis; and 

WHEREAS, in partnership with fiie Dq>artmeat of the Interior, Lane County along with the 
other O&C Counties agreed fe 1952 for years afler to return one-tbird of its O&C tevauies to toe 
Bureau of Land Management to be expended in the management of the O&C lands fiir paries aad 
otte recreation facilities, roads, bridges and reforestation in order to increase the future value of the 
land as a revenue producing asset; and 

WHEREAS, file present value of Lane County's share of this "plowbacfc" would exceed S3 14 
million; and; 

"WHEREAS, toe actual harvest levels have decreased by aver 80% rslSsderal lands, sr»i 

"WHERHASs due to toe passage of Ballot Meastaes 5, 47 and SO, aC statewide measures, lane 
County is no longer legally able to pomaneatly increase its property tax base to make up for loss 
of these timber revenues; and 

WHEREAS, the federal govemmeot's eurteal “owl region" safety net payments {P.L. 103-dd, 
Section 1392 as amended by PL. 1 03-443) will expire at the end of federal flieal year 2003; and 

WHEREAS, the administration has proposed extending these payments at a permanMit non- 
decreasing level in perpetuity, and a number of otoer, similar proposals have been advanced by 
otoesi offering a range of tenns and benefits. 


Page 1 - la the Mtdter of Supportiag the Proposal to Stabilize toe Forest Servioe and 0*C 
Payiaesta 

catoij/adeta/9901OT 
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NOW THBKBPOREBBrr H E R EBY RESOLVEI)flttt Lane County aiqyQriM ^»hitfg4tigrtyiif»i 
payment* to counties, so long as the itabilizstioa pfopossi contains substantially the snowing 
eionents: 

1) Hie payments are ongoing, and will not require annual ^proprudicns; 

2) The peymeat* begin it not less than the tverage of the highest ftree yeara ftom an 
iRjropriate base period after 1985 and are adjusted annually nilh cost-of-living incxeasea; 
and 

3) If the promised payments are ever eliminated or reduced below the level of the historic 
formula share of harvest receipts, payments would revert to the level provided by actual 
harvest receipts, and if the harvests exceed the level of the historic formula. Congress 
should then review this appropriation; and 

4) Counties would not be prevented or discouraged ftom participating in land management 
decision-making processes in their traditional role. 


Dated this 2"' day of June, 1999. 



Pago 2 - In the Matter of StTOorting the Proposal to Stabilize the Forest Servioe and O&C 

r^menti 

c»tei/ordfln/ 9901 6 /T 
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Mr. Green. Given that, the resolution goes on to speak to four 
points. 

Continue payments in perpetuity, number one. 

Number two, provide for inflationary increases. 

Three, revert to the actual harvest receipt formula if payments 
ever drop below the original funding formula. If receipts ever go 
above the original formula. Congress should review the appropria- 
tions. 

Four, allow counties to participate in the land management deci- 
sions. Given the immediacy of the issues we cannot endure a pro- 
longed debate over best forest management practices. 

We believe the best and most practical approach is to stabilize 
our partnership with the Federal Government and in order to per- 
manently provide for the maintenance of critical services for our 
citizens. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify, and I 
stand ready to answer any questions which come forward. 

Mr. Hill. I thank you, Mr. Green. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Green follows:] 

Statement of Bobby Green, Chairman, Lane County Board of Commissioners 

Lane County is one of the most unique counties in the United States. It is about 
the size of Connecticut with more than a third of a million people. Our land 
stretches from mountain ski slopes to ocean seashores. Most Lane County citizens 
live in Oregon’s second largest urban center, the Eugene-Springfield metro area. 
We’re a microcosm of all U.S. counties reliant on Federal forest policies. Forest land 
comprises 88 percent of Lane County. The United States government — the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Forest Service, and the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management — owns more than half of the county, 54.2 percent to 
be precise. 

Lane County, Oregon is home to one of the largest combined Federal and O&C 
forest properties in the United States today. Because the county is more than half 
(54.2 percent) federally owned or managed, a unique partnership with the Federal 
Government was created almost 100 years ago. 

Since 1908, Oregon schools and local governments have had a good partnership 
with the U.S. Forest Service. Timber resources from Federal lands are used to pro- 
vide raw materials for developing industry and economic growth. Funds from selling 
these materials provide education for our citizens. The funds pay for the transpor- 
tation system to get the raw materials to the market. They provide resources to the 
Federal agencies administering the lands. They assist the Federal Treasury. 

The partnership has worked extremely well in Lane County. While we continue 
to diversify our economic base, the timber industry still provides 6,900 jobs in our 
county. 

Lane County’s “Owl Guarantee” portion alone has provided an additional $22 mil- 
lion to help educate Oregon’s children. In addition, it funded $66 million to maintain 
and modernize 1,500 miles of roads and bridges in Lane County’s transportation 
system. These roads are heavily used by the timber industry and Federal agencies 
as timber moves to the mills and the marketplace. 

National forest timber revenue is used to finance the planning, design and con- 
struction of new county roads and bridges. All of these services are at risk of severe 
reduction or complete elimination on June 30, 2004. If no changes are made to the 
current system, that’s when Lane County expects to lose close to $12 million a year. 

The history of the Oregon & California Railroad lands (O&C) is long, unique and 
quite colorful. Lane County’s O&C lands comprise about 2.4 million acres of forest 
land managed by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM). Before 1903, these lands 
were in private ownership and available as resources for local government taxation. 
Because the O&C Railroad failed to comply with Federal law, and after much litiga- 
tion, including a case that went all the way to the United States Supreme Court, 
these lands were “revested” in the Federal Government. 

In 1916, Congress directed a portion of the resources to the counties. However, 
little funding actually made it to local governments. Future Federal acts continued 
to provide that a portion of the proceeds be given to counties. 
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In 1938, the Federal Government granted 50 percent of the revenues from O&C 
lands to counties. With the partnership, counties could use the funds to provide vital 
public health and public safety services to its citizens, despite the fact that more 
than half the county is exempt from taxation. 

In 1962, the O&C Association formed a partnership with the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM). Both parties agreed that one-third of the counties’ share of 
timber revenues be reinvested in managing the lands to improve future harvests. 
For years it worked extremely well, turning Oregon & California Railroad lands into 
some of the country’s most productive forest lands. Unfortunately, just as counties 
were about to get a return on their investment, Federal forest policy changed. As 
a result, counties did not get the return. Over time, through this plowback, O&C 
counties voluntarily returned more than $2 billion in timber revenues to the BLM. 
Lane County’s share of this lost investment is more than $314 million. 

About 26 percent of Lane County’s general fund is financed by O&C timber rev- 
enue. It is used to pay for critical public safety and health services. In fact, 75 per- 
cent of the discretionary funds provide services such as immunizations, commu- 
nicable disease control, county jail and rural police patrols. 

It’s a dilemma. We are one of many Oregon counties who have partnered with 
the Federal Government for nearly 100 years in sharing Federal timber receipts. 

Lane County is different from other counties because the Federal Government 
owns 54 percent of us — all of it forest land. This means only 46 percent of the prop- 
erty in our county is taxable. What’s more, because of our unique partnership, we 
did not increase property taxes as did some Oregon counties. As a result, our tax 
rate alone cannot totally support our public safety and health services. In plain 
English, our budget relies on Federal timber money. 

If guaranteed timber payments aren’t stabilized, the county cannot recoup its loss. 
Even if citizens want to make up the difference, they can’t. Why? Because in 1997, 
Oregon voters adopted Ballot Measure 50, a property tax limitation measure that 
prohibits permanent increases in the property teix rate. 

We’ve relied in good faith on our partnership with the Federal Government. Now 
we’re afraid this reliance will cripple our critical public safety, health services and 
transportation if Congress does not stabilize the payments. 

THE BOTTOM LINE — If our Federal Government decides to take a big chunk 
of Oregon’s Federal forest land out of timber production, counties should be com- 
pensated. Also, if the harvestable timber sales quantity is cut or eliminated to sat- 
isfy the Administration’s and Congress’ competing policy objectives, we should be 
compensated as well. 

We are certainly aware of the tight Federal budget. However, almost 100 years 
ago, we made a deal with the Federal Government and we’ve upheld our end of the 
deal by providing health services, public safety and roads. Now we call on Congress 
to insure that the Federal Government upholds its part of the bargain. We urge you 
to seriously consider and adopt a viable stabilization plan. 

I’d like to call your attention to the fact that the Lane County Board of Commis- 
sioners has carefully considered how best to solve the problem of counties reliant 
on Federal forest funds, and on June 2, 1999, the Board voted unanimously on a 
resolution backing Federal action to stabilize payments and asking to: 

(1) Continue payments in perpetuity. 

(2) Provide for inflationary increases. 

(3) Revert to the actual harvest receipt formula if payments ever drop 
helow the “original” funding formula. If receipts ever go above the 
original formula, Congress should review appropriations. 

(4) Allow counties to participate in land management decisions. 

Given the immediacy of the issue, we cannot endure a prolonged debate over best 
forest management practices. We believe the best and most practical approach is to 
stabilize our partnership with the Federal Government in order to permanently pro- 
vide for the maintenance of critical services for our citizens. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify, I will be happy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Hill. The final panelist is Mr. William Dennison from 
Plumas County, Supervisor, District 3, Chester, California. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM N. DENNISON, SUPERVISOR, 
DISTRICT 3, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Dennison. Thank you very much. Chairman Hill, Sub- 
committee members and full Committee members. 

I am Bill Dennison, Plumas County, District 3, Supervisor. I am 
speaking on behalf of Plumas County Board of Supervisors, the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, Regional Council of Rural Counties, 
which is in California, and the California State Association of 
Counties. The National Association of Counties has a membership 
of 1,857 counties. There are 800 counties that are forested in the 
United States that receive this revenue from the Federal timber 
sale receipts program. You are addressing a very important issue 
to all of us, and we thank you for that. 

Congressman Boyd did a great favor by documenting a lot of the 
reasons for the importance of that Act of 1908 so I will not belabor 
that except to point out the fact that in 1908 the General Account- 
ing Office report contains a statement which is very important to 
us today; and they said, and I quote, since the early 1900s, the 
Congress has enacted more than 20 laws directing that a State or 
county be compensated for a Federal presence in the state. It was 
a promise that was made in 1908. It has been reaffirmed 19 other 
times, and it is a promise that must be sustained as you have 
heard from other members today. 

You are aware that the timber sale receipts have been decreas- 
ing, but I want to tell you about Plumas County because it is very 
close to us there where the Federal lands constitute 73 percent of 
the land base, and our revenue has been reduced from almost $9 
million per year to $1 million per year. The $4 million lost for each 
of the school and the road systems have been very severe, and I 
can provide you with more data. And I have done that in my writ- 
ten statement. 

In summary, our roads are deteriorating, and our school chil- 
dren’s education is being impacted. It is for those reasons that we 
entered into a broad coalition, the greatest I have ever seen. I wish 
we had those years ago, things would have been different, I believe. 
We didn’t have them. We have them now. It is a grassroots move- 
ment that is potent that should be listened to. But entering into 
those understandings, we came up with principles that have been 
noted; but I want to just briefly go over those again. 

This corrective legislation must cover all of the national forest 
counties nationwide. Secondly, the payments are to be guaranteed 
based on 100 percent of the 3 highest years during the period of 
1986 to the date of the passage of the bill. That is not a small deci- 
sion that was made. We found in our compromise in our discus- 
sions if we did not do that, some of the Eastern counties would be 
losers; and so we brought them into the fold and thought that was 
a good way to go. The administration proposal to restrict the base 
to 76 percent of the period between 1985 and 1996 would penalize 
some of these States. 

The either or language has been included to allow for payments 
to ensure that you can get as good or better payment in case your 
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receipts are higher. That is a reasonable thing. The CPI indexing 
has been noted before, but most important, and we have talked 
about this already, is the decoupling. And we believe there should 
be no change in the Act of 1908. There should be no decoupling of 
the payments from the production of our national forests as pro- 
posed by the administration. The last principle relates to the fact 
that we wish this legislation to be short term, a short-term finan- 
cial safety net with a means to pursue a long-term resolution to- 
ward securing the delinquent revenues. That is covered under sec- 
tion 7 of the Mil. 

We agree that land use management should not be for the sole 
removal of trees, but good management will, in fact, remove some 
trees during the process. That is why we supported the passage of 
the house when you acted on the Herger-Feinstein-Quincy Library 
bill, that great vote of 428 to 1 before. 

We supported you on that. That is why we now view that bill as 
a means to a long-term solution to the issue before us today. 

I have a copy and a longer written statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and a copy of an 8-page article in the July 1999, Smithsonian mag- 
azine, A Town Buries the Axe. I would like to include those in the 
record. 

Mr. Hill. Without objection. 

All of the panelist’s written testimony will be part of the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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j HUE T AW 5TyOY!«G ntl- ttST OP OMELETS AND VKO- 
y burgers in the Morning Thunder Cafe in Qiiincy, 
a Calirbrnia. Tom N'clson is looking around with a 
bemused expression. The restaurant is adorned with lic-dycd T- 
shins and ads for seli'actualization groups ajtd rock amcerts and 
is dominateci by a giant espresso machine. To many oid-umer.® in 
the Sierra Hev-ada town of 5,000. Morning Thunder is a hod>ed of 
iree-huggers. hippies and our-and-oui radicals, Nebon is a 


forester for Sierra Pacific Industries, 
the latest private timber owner in 
Caiifoinia, and a lo^r 10 the bxtom 
of his calked boots. 1 ie shakes his 
head nichilly. "There was u time." he 
smiics. ’Vhcft I would ki>«: been per- 
sotiA non gr.ita in this i^ace." 

Qjiiticy folks arc not yet erecting 
statues nt N'eisoo and hi.s I'elltnv 
members cn the qinsinily named 
Qiiincy Library Cmup (Qj-Ci), but 
they arc graiclul iha: iHc group ba.s 


hruuiiiht li measure of peace to a town 
once divided into warring camp*. 
Iasc Occolxr, after s six-year effort. 
Congress appiDvcd a sa-milijon. five- 
y«r. Ificx’iy drafted pilot ptoject foi- 
three nafionai forests a.*nund C^incy. 
allowing limited logging while pro- 
tecting many environmentally sensi- 
tive areas. The l:ill sprang from an 
unprecedented community eolbbora- 
uo!> in which Ciur'vimmcnulisis. Sta- 
gers and politiwl nrliciui,'; put a.tide 


differences to reach agruemcni. Not 
that the outcome was loo percent 
popular. National and some regional 
envitonmemai groups have hittedy 
labeled it a sellout to the tirttixrr 
indusK^*— "a swceihear: deal tor Sier- 
ra Pacific.' fumes Louis Diumberg of 
the VViWcrncMH &>d«y. 

Perhaps ansurpvixingly, many re- 
lieved G^iincy denizens disagree. ’Tm 
very pleased the wasy it's brought cKc 
co.mtr.uniiy together, " says Janet 
I Hide, an -viorncy who describes licr- 
sell «* having been "neutru!" during 
ike iogS'^S wars. 

Others portray the agreement as 
grassroor.e democracy at its !'im-sr, 
"This is whet 1 learned about in 
scbi*!!." Nelscsis says, "ixxtsl dcicens 
gening uigcther to resolve rhc’!- difra-* 
cnees and aiming up with a ]vi!i<.y 
ihat's besr for cv'cryhody. Tlvat’s whar 
the Ainerican system i.s all aixiu:.* 

i’cH' generations, men have been 




The BeM above burned in 1994 In ■ fire fueled by amaUcr growth. Poteet Ore* have replaced ctear-cuitlng (at left ia a view of how one 
such cut, from the l9SOt, loolis today) as the primaiy concern of a united community. 


cutting (iown the giant softwoods on 
the mountamsides above Qgincy; log- 
ging has boat practically a local reli* 
gion. The nearby eastern Sierca slopes 
btisile with hundre<l'foofhi|h pon- 
derosa, ItKlgepoln and su^ir pine and 
Douglas fir. the stuff of two-hy-fburs 
and planking, doorframes and win* 
dowsilU, Qjiincy's largest single non* 
govurnmenrsl employer is the Sierra 
Pacific sawmill, but many others 
depend upon a prospering timber 
industry for dteir livelihood. 

Walled oil from much of Caliiornui 
by the Sierra rampart, Qpincy has 
been a backwater in the nation's cnosi 
populous state. With its classic small- 
town Main Street of phamucies and 
bars, churches and barbershops, 
C^incy is the Plumas County seat 
and largest settlement. The county 
population numbers only sr.ooo. 
spread over a territory the siac of 
l>cLiwarc. Three quarters of the aiun* 


ry Is federal land, mostly the juiisdk- 
tion <>f the U.S Forest Service. 

Fur decades, the town was all but 
ignored by outsiders Rut in the 1960$ 
and 'yoa. attracted by the verdant Kill- 
tides, the unhumed pace and the low 
cost of living, urbanites fleeing cities 
found refuge in the rural community. 
They were soon shocked by the For- 
est Service's approval of cicar-cuuing 
great swathes of the motintainsidc. 
destroying tlic vcr\' beauty that had 
brought them titcrc. Mewoomers and 
A few locals began to coiktee into an 
environmental movemcm. 

One of the newcomers was a 
biocky, bearded attorney named 
Michael Jackson, who had turned his 
back on urban California io favor of a 
law praaicc in the mounuim. "in a 
logging town, not many lawyers 
would take cnvironntcnul ca^<cs." be 
says. ”l bcc.imc the attorney of last 
reson." He represented fishermen 


flghnng stream pollurion and ranch- 
ers proicsring the use of pesticides. 
Jackson, by hi* own proud admis- 
sion, is abrasive and confrontational, 
and he quickly bccartic the loggers' 
Public Enemy N'o, 1. After passage of 
the California Wilderness Bill, dcstg- 
naiing some forest areas as wilecr- 
ness, he boasted about it in <1 loggers' 
bar and was thrown through the 
swinging dcxns headfirst, He landed 
under a ioiRing truck. “1 dcscivcd it." 
he says now. “I shouldn't have gone 
ill and gnawed on them like that. I 
knew- 1 wasn't their power Ixiy." 

fri tlic go-go 'bos, loggcm liaiN-csted 
more than ajo million Iroard feet 0? 
timber in Plums.s County .inmully, 
enough to construct ao.ooo home.* 
Mosi of the Karvesi came in w.-hat 
Jackson called ‘'god-awCu! ugly’ elcar- 
cut.s, as the Forest Seivicc piisbcJ for 
“c\Tn age" (iircsis. The sert-iue built 
new logging roads to baiil ou: the 
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tirnber, despite claims thw dfting so 
upset natural drainage and destroyed 
fish habitaj. In 19S8, the Forest Service 
presented a long-icnn plan fior cutting 
up to 265 imllina board feet of lumber 
a year aver the next ten years 

Meanwhile, due in pan to sutoma* 
rion and astr.putcrizadon. in a region 
that once hummed with dosen; of 
sawmills, their numbers dropped to a 
handful— producing just as much 
lumber, but with far fewer jobs And 
tire controversy over spoiccd owls 
rippled into Califomt*. Although the 
Caisforni* bird was not yet consid- 
ered endangered, a cry went up to 
prottc: the old-growth txinifer forests 
where it rested . 

The Sierra Club, the Wilderness 
Society, the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council and ike Friends of 
Plumas Wilderness formed a coalition 
10 halt rhe worst of die environmen- 
tal dama^ caused by logging. They 
drew up a proposal that, sunong esher 
things. forWe logginfl; in readies, s and 
old-growth areas ami along stream.'i. 
The Fores Service mjecred rhau pan. 
The service did endorse some of the 
coalition's suggesiions, but dis- 
missed the protection ot older, 
larger trees as “unscicmilic.'* The 
accepted forc-st scienter, officials said, 
called for clear-cutting. 

The environmentalists then took 
matters into their own hands. 'I'hcy 
filed a bliazaid of appeals of many 
limbtr sales, legal maneuvering ddn'i 
stop logging but did intcrmitceiuly 
delay it or shut it dewn, throwing 
many lo^rs out of work. 

'llic jtis-vetsus-rreca ctstflict quidt- 
iy spiBcd into the streets. “Wed look 
out Mike's law-ofBct window and see 
a logging truck parked across the 
street with rftree gtatit old-growth 
b^. Just to taunt us.” remembers 
{.inda Blum, a former Audubon .Soci- 
ety wildlife specialist wlio was then 
working on Jackson's stall' atnd now 
is a ica^r of the Q|.G- ihumiag. in 


I'ac:, was mild “One morning, we 
(bund huUct holes through the office 
windows,” Slum says On the other 
side, jackwm says, unknown persons 
trashed and tt)rched one logger’s 
equipment to the tune ol 11*5.000 
wonh da5n3j5e. There were anony 
oious telephone threats, »wn« throw- 
ing and rtstfighrs. Fdiinriats lambast- 
ed the envi:'unmcntali.v:s. In iijSS, 
jackstin ran lor uiuiuy supervisor. He 
los. <i5i#inv>' by !7 wKcs— tfwdencc. he 


says, of how polarfeed the ci>mrruni- 
ty had become. 

“It was an atmosphere nf UMal hos- 
liliry.” Sill Coates say'-s. '■i've.-ybody 
had a beef, everybody had an idea 
who to blame. Those seeutg their jots 
cut back or eiiminaied blamed the 
environmemai movement, finviron- 
mrnralisLs thought the fbreiiis were 
being abused a.nd blamed rhe loggers. 
The Forest Service felt beliagucrcd. 
getting difTcrent mirchiog orders all 
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the time, h wm gridbek. MeanwhSe, 
the enviionment waa getting worx." 

Coates, a tKoughduJ. slender man 
with steel-gray hair, had come to 
Qliincy in 1974 with a master's degree 
in business and opened a tire shop on 
Main Street. He served »0 year# on 
the county board of supervisors, 
including four stints as chairman. 
Coates tended 10 side with dw linsber 
industry, which alter all provided 
jdbs and was the ttf^oas economic 


base. Part <if the asimy s own bud^ 
depended on Ic^'ng in«»ne. Because 
federal land could not be leealiy 
taxed, by law 25 percent of logging 
revenue was murned to the county 
for school and road expenses. The 
periodic shutdowns played havoc 
with benh. 

One wintry aftenwoa. Cows $»: in 
the dm shop c^ce and moilled grimly 
the battlcBeld atmo^q^heR. "It wasn't 
|iwf the economics." he said. *h was 


the social cost, It was killing the 
town, this choosing up sides, k's one 
ihiiif to attack your o;^nems on a 
rutiorul level. You don't have to deal 
with them in the social ^here. bt a 
siTvdl town, you meet the people on 
the other side every day. You run 
imo them at the shopping center, or 
the Litde League games or at church. 
Your kids are in school together, 
■ntcy’re your nei^tbors." 

After [besident Clinton was dccted 
wirh prtea support in 1^92, the 
k^ng tide feared the ninonal 
“cut" would he reduced, perhaps 
below the amount proposed by the 
coalition oiriier. Suddenly, tn people 
like Coates, the coalition proposal 
didnY look so bad. He p'ick^ up die 
phone and callcet Jackson, the most 
visWe environinenadist. 

“This community dtsKives for all of 
US to put aside hatred." he told Jade- 
son. “For the good cf the town, 
would you be willing to sit down 
with someone from the tiirfoer indus- 
try and s« what you can agree on?” 
Jackson admiu he “fenced with him 
at fust.“ Finally he said, "Why don't 
we have lunt^ at die Mtxning Thun- 
der siai talk about ilT Coates gulpei. 
“Fve aew been in them. How about 
Bob’s?" he said, naming a loggers' 
favorite across from the courthouse, 
“fve never been there,” Jackson taid. 

A sveck later, Coates came to Jack- 
wm's office with Kelson. "We spent a 
lot of time separating out things we 
knew we could never agree on," Nel- 
son says. “We realized wc could 
argue all ni^t ab^t what net at do. 
The point was to see whu we reuU 
do The motive didn’t matter.” At the 
end of a loud evening, they had 
agreed on one point; tn keep talking. 

‘Ihe ihr« sdteduled another meet- 
ing. then a third. “We found a sur- 
prisng amount of coTnmwi ^ound,” 
Nelson say*. "Bur. wc still yelled a 
lot." Once the arguments grew so 
rauenat that Jackson's librarian vdfc. 
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Ruth, stepped across the street- “You- 
can be baud all down the block." she 
chided the three men. “Why don’t 
you come over to the libraiy? Then 
you vwm’t be able to about." 

The Piumas County Library u a 
low, uppiepossesaring onetRs^y build' 
ing just off Main Street. One wing 
houses a sparun pubhc meeting 
room, to which the chastised but sdl! 
argumencauve trio adjourned. As the 
group expanded, the membership 
kept carefully balanced between envt' 
ronmentaliats and timber pec^le, the 
library seemed an ideal meeting ^ce. 
“We needed a neutral pkee and nanK 
dtat didn’t say ‘prO'environment' or 
‘pro-logging,’" Linda Blum recalls. 
"Who could argue with a library?” 
Anyway, she aaya. the contending 
pardcipants liked the idea, that they 
had to keep theii vdoes down. 

Conspicuewaly left out of the meet- 
ings was the Forest Service. "We 
n^pdnd their rale as stewards of 
the land," Coates says, “but we 
thou^t our rde was to ocpress what 
dclaens think. Government agendei 
tend to absorb people like us. We 


didn't want them to love us to 
death." Later the service was invited 
to attend, but rapreseniativcs were 
never i^ven s vote. 

There are &w seoets in a town lUe 
Qyincy. At the whispering incraaaed, 
die graup deodsd to brief dte rawns- 
folk and ask for their support—or 
rejection. More than 250 attended a 
Saturday afternoon lown-hall meet- 
ing, including a contingent from the 
Forest Service. Jackson, Coates and 
Nelson outlined the progress of their 
proposed collaboruiort and aslnd for 
aslK3Wofhandt.<^yaboutBm peo- 
ple wanted dte talks dropped. 

In Auguft <993. die otmtime arch' 
cneinlea formalized a three-page 
Community Stability Proposal. Work- 
ing from earlier maps of old-growth 
timber and roadkst areas prepared by 
Mike Yost, of Feather River College, 
they agreed to earmark a half-milbon 
acres ^ d«t* national foresa off-lim- 
iu to k^ng. Char-saittiog would be 
r^Jaecd by “group selcctkHt" k^gfog. 
with Urge trees left standing and 
smaller trees harvmed atound them. 
Owl habitat would be protected; 



A 3!»rra PacUie feUet-bunchcr cuts s stun^. Crabber arms abeva the cuttinj wheel can 
hold sevarai trees end pil* them nMtIy where they am wtn»d. 



btiffer zones for streams would be 
esublished. Trees more than 30 inch- 
es in diameter couki not be cut. Local 
mills would be given preference. The 
total harvest would be less than 200 
millfon boafo feet a year. The longr 
term would be K> restore cIk for- 
est to its state of ioo years before. 

'ntirry-six diizens who had partic- 
ipated si^ed the Community Stabil- 
ity Proposal, Coates says proudly: "A 
cross section of the community. Cat- 
tlemen, homeowners, teachers, union 
officials, blt«:-co!lar worlars, govern- 
ment people, well-recognized envi- 
ronmentalists. And four years later, 
not one has braken their promise." 

On a snowy afternoon, Jackson, 
Blum, her husband Harry Reeves and 
I stood at Couonwood Campground, 
in a friffd forest a few hundred yards 
off U.S. Highway 89. Towering pines 
soared above us, At ground level, 
most un<iet^ov>nh had been axi back; 
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AH*x s trade Has tiroppad iu tofc in tiu Slam ^d/k y«*d, appmratvui lifts tits front 
of lraS«r onu> the e£b, ot»Un| the rig tiuutsr and esirier to drive in t^ht tumi. 


we could dearly see » the hi|h'**y 
and Us occasional traffic. “This i* 
what the Ibicst looked lilce a hun^d 
years ago." Blum said. s|>nsding 
arms in a svt^pinj motion. *A 19CX2 
snalyiu descrihed a parldihe sectii^ 
domiruted by bi^e trees.* PictuKS 
shew huge crunks so far apart that 
you could drive a team of horses 
between thm. There is little under' 
story because it had been burned 
away by periodic Gres. This area 
resembled the igoo ibrese btsause dw 
Forest Service had thinned it »* a test 
of Qi-G prindplei, she said. 

Cottonwood also represented a 
major shift in QI,G strategy, In July 
J994, near where wc now stoed, a £« 
broke out in the undergrowth and 
quickly Jumptd to the oowm of the 
pines, swej» fresn treeiop to irectop 
and sexsrs becane an Snfiaw, Befoie k 
was cxtinguish«i the fire burned 
47.000 acres of forest the group had 


sought to protect end very nearly 
cansumtsi the town of iaj^ton. It 
cost the suie and foderal govemmens 
su milHon befm it was contained. 

Blum led us to another put of the 
ibreet. She pointed m a pne periup 
60 feer hi^. Gu«eted about it were 
smaller uees, dmosc leaning against 
the taller one. “Fuel bidders,'* Blum 
said. "White firs thrive in the shac^. 
so they hug the pines like dits. And 
they are very, very flammable You 
get a li^sming strike or a ug^rote, and 
bi^ winds, and the fire nKsa up this 
ladder of Bra to the crowns of the 
pines. And then you’w; got a raging 
hot. catastrophic ffre that consumes 
everything— trees, wildlife, topsoil, 
everything For 100 years. weVe been 
suppressing natural fires, whicdi 
would Have kept this stuff down. 
Now we have a tinderbeat. a cabmicy 
waitii^ to happen.” 

After the Cottonwood fire, the 


Q1.G made fire prevention the <xui' 
lerpiece its recommers^tiom. So 
did the Caltfomu Spotted Owl 
(CASPO) i^idclines. declaring that 
more owls would bc lost to fire than 
ever would be Iwt to log^ng. 

Under the leadership of Georgs 
Terhunc, a retired Pan Am pib<, the 
Q1.G now mapped out a network of 
defensible fud^eala, quarter-mjlc' 
wide strips along existing rotis in 
which the understory would be 
thinned and prescribed fires set as 
appropriate. When the strips along 
ro^s were com|dec«d. foe thinning 
would be extended to the rest of the 
forest. Cut brush would become fuel 
for the mills. 

In hie 1933, the gfxyup sulmiiaed its 
pkn to the Forest Service. Sbtty etdt- 
ed residents of Qpincy traveled to 
Washingroa. D.C. u> talk up the idea 
in meedngs wsfo jack Ward Thomas, 
foen chief of the Forest Service, 
Undtrs«:mary of Agiculaiw James 
Lyons, who oversaw foe Forest Ser- 
vice, and California's U.S. senators. 
Dianne Feirstein and Barbara Boxer. 
11«n foey wtau home and wtiwi for 
something cu happen. 

And. Jackson says, nothing did. 
l^ns acknowledges that the "ForcK 
Service of old" could be hostile to 
suggeKions from outsidm, espeds^ 
at foe field levri. Lyons, who met sev- 
eral rimes with the QJX 5 . agrees with 
many of its position* but has mlsgiv' 
ings about foe overall plan, espedaliy 
its siac. The Qj-G, he says, “didn't 
foink the Forest Service was moving 
£ik enou^ and for enough. Its foir 
to say they were not getting a lex of 
suppcai on foe gKRiod." 

After what Jackson describes as 
two ftwiraung years, the QLG tried 
a different approadi. With foe help of 
Secretary cf Apiculture Dan Click- 
man and CongrMsman Wally Kerg- 
cr, in foe Forest Service rwaiv^ 
several small appropriations to test 
ideas (Xt a tmriied scale. Then. 


l«(t; After 100 yeeri of fire tuppreseion, the smeller iitn sre tn isfema waiting to happen. Right: The Qulnoy plan ceils for thinning 
to eUminace tii the extra fuel, leaving foreeu that took like Aey dUi 190 years ago. 


in 1S97, tierger iittroduccd a biiJ 
directing the Forest Service to put the 
Qjiincy plan fully into action, h 
passed the House by 419 to 1. Senator 
Fdrsiein then introduced a Ql-G bill 
in the Senate. 

Mciinwhiie, the Qjiincy coliatxjra- 
tiM\ undavvent its miist severe test— 
and its proudest moment, in 1995 
Congress passed the Salvage Rider, a 
measure allowing loggers to “salvage' 
dead and dying trees in cenain 
luciutul Ibresis, The Barkley iraa in 
the Lwisen Nuituui Forest lies un a 
ridge right above a natural salmon 
run and had been dedared off'llmks 
to k^ng by the Qi-G. Noncthek-M, 
jhc Forest Servio: aslurd for bicb on 


salvagSi^ linfocr in the Barkley tract. 

Even the CS^G's opponent* admire 
vrhat happened- Aithtxjgh h wiMjld 
have been pcrfoctly legal and txjrrect. 
rux one limber company submitted a 
bid. "A deal is a deal," Tont Nelson 
insisred, for ihc Ioiscts. "Wc agreed 
that those lands were trfMimits. and 
we're ^ng to stick to it" The Foret 
Service asl^ for bids a secemd time, 
invitir^ ledgers from outside the area 
to paitidpKe, Tiaac were ail! no Wds. 
The Qj.,G coniphincd. In the end, 
Washingion ordered local Forest Ser- 
vice oOtduis to vviihdnw iIk olfor. 

Acting Regional Forester Brad 
Powell, whtMC jurudtcuon includes K) 
million acres and oS oausnd foreas 


in California, agrees that the Cy.G 
helped focus attention on the fire 
threat "If you think about it. !K3 saat- 
ter how you choose ui manage a Ibr 
est. if you're not successful in the 
mana^mciu of fire, your plan can 
change very tjuicfcly,'* he says. 

Powell was not avtigntd to Califoi- 
nla during the Qt-G’s early days, in 
the beginning, he .says, ihcrc was ten- 
sion because the ^)up didn’t include 
the Forest Service in its discussioKS- 
Bui, he »ys, T think it's exemplary 
when local cummunirica work togexh- 
cr and with us to develop better soKi- 
tion.s . . - We're encouraging local 
groups nil over Caliiornfa to become 
nij^^d. I diink vw'vc feanred a lot. 


Were trying cc be more responsive 
so that we leave susuinabk forests for 
recreation, clean water, wildlife and 
for products chat can help susain the 
etonomy of the communities.” 

In the lumuituous run-up to ihe 
sgge election, the Felnstein-Hcrgcr bill 
was included in the omnibia appro- 
priations package that passed ^th 
houses in late Oaober. The fitxai bill 
differed little from the Q|-G's origi- 
nal proposal. The bill specified that 
40,000-60,000 acres would be trans- 
formed into Defensible Fuel Profile 
Zones, Another 9,^00 acres would be 
micrkcd for group-selection or single' 
tree logging. 

National environmental groups 
were angered by the Ql-G‘s decision 
to seek congressional action. “We 
don't believe that should be 

deddUng the course of action for indi- 
vidiud national forests,'' says Barbara 
Boyle, of the Sierra Club. “Congress 
shouB stt pdi^, but krest manage- 
meat should be lefr to the Forest Ser- 
vice, And why should a snu^ group 
local people d«ennlnc what hap- 
pern to a forest that beiou]^ to every- 
one in the whole countryf' 

The Sierra Club opposes any form 
of commercisd loggng in the nation- 
al forests. The Wilderness Society 
docs not. But Louis Blumberg, of 
the Cahfomta/Nevada office of the 
Wilderness Society, is one of the 
Q]l,G’s most implacable foes. He says 
that the final QLG proposal uses out- 
dated 1980s maps. More recent map- 
ping, he says, shows that the propos- 
sd missed 59,000 acres of dd-growth 
timber, including the entire south 
fork of the Feather River, a prime 
logging site. But when he brought 
this oversight to the attention of the 
Qluincy group, he says, they refused 
to reconsider and simply responded, 
“A deal is a d«l” 

The inclusion of the 9,500 acres, 
&irbara Boyle ays, wiR double the 
previous year's cut. According to the 


A few m£>mmgs later, the 
group was once more 
ranged around the table, 
pondering the future. 

Office of Management and Bud^t, 
the bill when fully implemenied will 
permit a harvest of 350 million board 
(eet, compared W'ith the 1997 cut of 
139 million board feet. 

Despite the rhetoric, the QfXJ arid 
its opponents are surprisingly tdosc 
toother in their thinking. Even 
Blumberg acknowledges that he 
favors what he calls “l^incy Lite.” 
‘There are many good things In the 
Qpincy proposals," he says, “But they 
ou^t to be tested on a much snudiei . 
more ocperimcnul scale." The oppo- 
nents are grudgingly grateful to the 
QkG for Ibcusing attention on the 
threat of fire. 

Qytncy, yc^ bear dut tl«; 
opposition simply represents another 
chapter in the classic strug^e between 
rural folk and city sliclrers. "There 
seems be one set of rules for the 
urban, well-off, well-educated, and 
erne for die srereotype of rural peo^, 
the redtjccks,” Jackson grumblcsi. 
“When we went to Washington, 
some people there, I’m sure, thought 
that we all locked like extras from the 
movie Driiwranc*." Blumberg hoots at 
that “Tliesc j«opU lutve shown ihw; 
they are very, very sophisticated. 
They certainly understood how to 
manipulate the political process." 

Bill Coates has his own perspective. 
The former county supervisor has 
looked iisdly around the territory and 
seen the desolation of the nearby 
once-prosperous towns. Westv«>od. 
40 miles to the north, is <fr»ninaEed. 
by a hu^ statue of Paul Bunyan. Nck 
dUt the legendary nor anyone 
else is processing in Westwood 
now; all the mills have closed, and. 
Coates says, the biggest source of in- 
come is welfare checlo. In Greenville, 
when the limbtx harwsi wss reduced 
in the the town had w consider 
whether to ebse its high school. (It 


fiiully didn't.) "That would have been 
a disaster." Coatts sa>^ ‘In a town like 
that, the high school is the communi- 
ty ceiner. If the high school doses, the 
heart jpaes out of the commvmity." 

After President Clinton signed the 
1998 budget measure, the QLG held a 
siiralt pany at the home of Coates and 
his new bride, Ddma, news editor of 
the Feather River 8u!Utin, which had 
backed the group in editorials all 
the way through. “It was more to 
unwind than to celebrate," Linda 
Blum says, A few mornings lauar, the 
group was once more ranged around 
the U-shaped table in the Ubrary, sip- 
pis^ coffee and contemplating the 
fiiture. D-dve Stone, reprwenting the 
Forest Service, was firmly told to 
"get with it,” in conducting the En- 
vironnmaial Impact ^cement whidi, 
under the bill, had to be completed 
within joo days, but which, two 
months after the bill's passage, sdll 
hadn't been i»ned. (It has been begun 
siuoe, and is due u> be coin| 4 eted in 
Augi^.) Slum also sud that the 
vwuld now ooncentraie on monitor- 
ing the program. "CXir motto is going 
to be Trust— but verify,’” she said, 

Afterward, Coates summed up 
what he saw as the lessons of the 
Qjitney experience. “America needs 
its rural communiries," he said firmly. 
“You can't live in Ohio and visit 
Plumas unless there’s a hoffpitai there, 
unless there’s law oiforoisnem, unless 
ihcrc are roads to drive on. You have 
to have a local infrastructure, so dut 
if they get hurt we can treat them, if 
they get lost we can find them. To 
loep that fabric to^rfier, the people 
of the town have K> unite, to work 
K^hcr, to fait aside dicir ddFeataxxs 
for the ^od of the town and the 
good of everyone." X 

iiviin Kiattr^ Jr., anti his wi/e. Salty, wrote 
about t^e PftiliiijHnet in May. Muule Staeh 
aiid cyber cops art omon§ the eultjreai Girry 
Croj»p ha* shot for SMirMsuMAM, 
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Mr. Dennison. I hope you have seen the Smithsonian report on 
the Quincy Library Group. It highlights the balanced management 
approach which you all embraced through that QLG bill as a 
means to protect against catastrophic wild fires. We are waiting for 
the final environmental impact statement completion by Forest 
Service so we can work together to begin that adaptive manage- 
ment process and have it utilized eventually not just in our area. 

We think that it is applicable to many places throughout the Na- 
tion, but this is going to take a couple of years and in the mean- 
time, our counties need help. I suggest we should not be here talk- 
ing about what the level of the cuts should be. That is another 
issue. We should be talking about how can we get the job done. 
Certainly there are some controversial issues, and I agree with 
Chief Dombeck on that. However, I think some of the things that 
were happening with the grassroots coalition, we can work some of 
these things out so they are not so controversial in the future. And 
there can be increases in timber harvest with sound environmental 
practices as well. We must strive for that goal. 

In closing, I would call to your attention again that Smithsonian 
report. A past Plumas County supervisor. Bill Coates, my prede- 
cessor, was quoted in the article as saying the following. Mr. 
Coates said, “America needs its rural America. You can’t live in 
Ohio and visit Plumas County unless there are hospitals there, un- 
less there is law enforcement, unless there are roads to drive on. 
You have to have local infrastructure so if they get hurt, we can 
treat them. If they get lost we can find them. To keep that fabric 
together,” Mr. Coates said, “the people of the town have to unite 
to work together to put aside their differences for the good of the 
town and for the good of everyone.” 

Chairman Hill and Committee members, that is the reason that 
I am happy to be with you today. We are not asking for handouts 
or entitlements. We are not asking that you determine the forest 
management level here today. We are asking for the opportunity 
to unite and develop a means by which the forest management 
funding system will serve the purpose for which it was intended. 
If rural communities are to be in a position to continue to serve the 
Nation, there must be more consideration of the resources for 
which they are willing and able to provide, and at the same time 
there is a need to fulfill the promises of our Federal Government 
to pay its fair share for maintaining our county schools and our 
roads. 

To that end, we thank you for the support of H.R. 2389. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dennison follows:] 

Statement of William N. Dennison, Supervisor, District 3, Plumas County, 

California 

CHAIRMAN CHENOWETH AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

I am Bill Dennison, Plumas County Supervisor; District 3, in California. We are 
situated in Northern California, north of Sacramento and west of Reno Nevada. 
Today, I am speaking on behalf of the Plumas County Board of Supervisors and the 
National Association of Counties (NACo). I chair the NACo Public Lands Steering 
Committee, which shares a great concern in our issue today, since 800 counties 
throughout our nation receive revenue from the Federal timber sale receipts pro- 
gram. We are part of the Forest County Schools Coalition which currently has en- 
dorsements from over 500 groups in 32 States and is growing daily. You are ad- 
dressing a very important issue. 
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Thank you for scheduling these legislative hearings and for the opportunity to 
convey support for H.R. 2389 and the reasons why such a bill is necessary. 

A United States General Accounting Office report to past Congressman Vic 
DeFazio contains a statement which summarizes an important part of the issue be- 
fore us today: “Since the early 1900’s the Congress has enacted more than 20 laws 
directing that a state or county be compensated for a Federal presence in the state.” 
Congress recognized that the formation of the National Forests were large-scale 
withdrawals, with acreages being as high as 50 to 90 percent of some counties gross 
acreage’s. Local government was concerned there would not be adequate teix base 
to provide appropriate public services. The substantial opposition to this action on 
the part of the Federal Government was mitigated by the Act of 1908 and as noted 
by Gao has been reaffirmed 19 more times over the years. It was a promise to the 
people that must be sustained. This compensation has been provided in varying per- 
centages, but for the most part 25 percent of the gross receipts from commercial na- 
tional forest activities have been distributed to counties through state government 
for the use of schools and roads. (16 U.S.C. 500). Over 95 percent of those funds 
have been from timber sale receipts. 

Recent changes in national forest land management philosophy and practices 
have caused large portions of the National Forests to be considered off-limits for 
commercial activities. Some of these changes have been initiated by law, some by 
agency policy change and some may be temporary, as agencies search for scientific 
truths to answer the intricacies of the Endangered Species Act and other conflicting 
laws which have been passed by Congress over the years. The end-result has been 
an average loss of about 75 percent of county revenue from Federal timber sale re- 
ceipts. 

In my County of Plumas, Federal lands constitute 73 percent of the land base and 
our revenue has been reduced from almost $9 million to about $1 million during the 
last 8 years. Plumas County has only a population of 22,000, with a local budget 
of $44 million. We are experiencing the impact of the $4 million dollars lost per year 
to each of the school and road departments. 

It requires $4.1 million to properly operate the public works department. Our 
Plumas County Director of Public Works has recently reported that this year reve- 
nues are estimated to be $1.8 million from gas tax and $0.5 million from the 25 
percent timber sale receipts. The remainder of the budget must come from our di- 
minishing reserve, which will be depleted in 2 years. The director reported that he 
began the reduction in asphalt paving 3 years ago and chip sealing of the roads 2 
years ago, in order to maintain a reasonable reserve. That fact is recognized in the 
obvious road deterioration throughout our county, but the degradation will accel- 
erate if we can not return to a regular road maintenance program. 

Next year, if there is not a replacement of the lost timber sale receipts revenues, 
we have been told that there may be a reduction in snow removal services. We re- 
ceive snow depths of 2 to 3 feet in a given storm with total depths up to 10 feet 
in northern Plumas County. The loss of snow removal potential presents a severe 
deterrent for our emergency services, which include health, fire and law enforce- 
ment. These are often life-threatening situations, not a luxury forgone. 

The next budget considerations which the Board of Supervisors will be forced to 
face will be personnel reductions in two years, or less. 

Our Plumas County Unified School District Superintendent, Dennis Williams 
made visits to the Hill with the Quincy Library Group the past two years in recogni- 
tion of the financial crises he has been facing. Mr. Williams reported to me last 
week that school budget cuts, as a result of decreased forest receipt revenues has 
resulted in the following impacts: 

•Class size has increased in grades 4-12 to a 30:1 student:teacher ratio. 

• All funding was eliminated for all extra-curricular activities but some has been 

restored over the past two years as a result of a temporary Necessary Small 

School funding provision from the State. 

• Custodial and maintenance staffs have been reduced. 

• School site supply budgets have been reduced. 

• High school counselors were eliminated. 

• Administrative staff was reduced. 

• Transportation was reduced by eliminating several bus stops. 

I have attached a chart and a graph which depicts the forest receipts history of 
reductions to the Plumas County School District. 

It is for these reasons that a nation-wide coalition was formed to pursue legisla- 
tion that is based on the following principles: 

• The corrective legislation must cover all National Forest Counties nationwide, 

including the Oregon and California (O&C) Counties. This is important because 
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the impact of Federal land policy changes are being felt from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

• Payments are to be guaranteed based on 100 percent of the three highest 
years during the period 1986 to the date of passage of a Bill. This is an impor- 
tant factor, because some of the eastern forests have increased their sale pro- 
gram over the past couple of years. The Administration’s proposal to restrict the 
base to 76 percent of the period between 1985 and 1996, would penalize these 
eastern states. The imposition of a cap on the total increase to a county, as pro- 
posed by the Administration is also unfair and unacceptable. 

• “Either/or” language must be included to allow for payments based on actual 
receipts if the amount is greater than the short-term guaranteed payment level. 
(See Section 5, subsection (b)(2).) 

• CPI indexing should be included. (See Section 4, subsection (b).) 

•Most important, there must be no changes to the Act of 1908. The proposal 
for changes by the Administration during the past year has been coined a “de- 
coupling” from production of our national forests. This constitutes an entitle- 
ment which the coalition is unwilling to accept. There are several good reasons 
for this position: 

First, we believe that the national forests are in terrible condition and 
must be managed. We face catastrophic wildfires that can best be mini- 
mized through strategic removal of trees. Reinvestment in our watersheds, 
not lock-up of our resources is the right thing to do. 

Secondly, the management of these lands provide products and jobs for 
our nation that far exceed the 25 percent timber sale revenue. It is impor- 
tant that in the long-term the Act of 1908 and those 19 Congressional 
passed Bills that followed are upheld to assure that the revenues and pro- 
duction are not separated. 

Third, our nation should not initiate more entitlements, when there are 
means to pay for programs through our existing resources. 

• The last principle relates to the fact that we are only requesting a short-term 
“safety net” and the means to pursue a long-term solution to securing the 
delinquent revenues. We believe that the latter is set forth in Section 7. DE- 
VELOPMENT OE LONG-TERM METHODS TO MEET STATUTORY PUBLIC 
SERVICES. Under item (c) (2) you will note that we wish to increase the reve- 
nues, but only where “. . . ecological, economic and social factors are accorded 
equal consideration in the management of Federal lands.” The Committee shall 
terminate three years after the date of the enactment of this Bill. That and the 
provision that payments to eligible States and eligible counties are to be re- 
placed by a long-term solution within two years after the date of submission of 
the report required by Section (7)(c)(l), is indication of our commitment to a 
quick solution. 

We agree that land use management should not be for the sole purpose of remov- 
ing timber. That is why we supported the passage of the Herger-Feinstein Quincy 
Library Group Act. It is why we now view that bill as the means to a long-term 
solution to the issue before us today. 

You will recall that QLG bill passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
428 to 1. It then passed the Senate and is now being reviewed by Forest Service 
under their Draft Environmental Impact Statement. Currently, the DEIS and the 
QLG bill is under attack by Sierra Club. Not because it is a bad bill, but because 
the Club has adopted a platform to stop the harvest of all trees on National Forest 
lands. In fact the Herger-Feinstein QLG Act is a very balanced approach to forest 
management. 

With the chair’s permission, I would like to submit a copy of an eight page article 
in the July 1999 Smithsonian — A Town Buries The Axe. It emphasizes the balanced 
manag:ement approach which you all embraced and the need to protect against cata- 
strophic fires through cooperative land management. Author Edwin Kiester Jr. 
spent considerable time touring the Plumas, Lassen and portion of the Tahoe Na- 
tional Forests to develop an understanding of why management of our natural re- 
sources are necessary and how the Quincy Library Group (QLG) turned controversy 
into consensus. The Quincy Library Group learned the lesson of “fuel ladders” and 
the need to thin the overstocked forest stands. The author notes that the Cotton- 
wood fire which broke out in July of 1994, “. . . represented a major shift in QLG 
strategy.” “The fire broke out in the undergrowth and quickly jumped to the crowns 
of the pines, swept from treetop to treetop and soon became an inferno.” The fire 
burned 47,000 acres, almost consumed the town of Loyalton and cost the state and 
Federal Governments $12 million before it was contained. The QLG decided that the 
chance of this catastrophe could have been reduced by thinning of the forests. 
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I enter this article into the record because it displays the fact that the QLG Bill 
is the potential long-term solution to the problems which I have reviewed above. It 
is a solution that has been approved by Congress and now awaits the implementa- 
tion of the adaptive management process that can be fine-tuned and used in many 
other areas of our nation. 

The Smithsonian article quoted Bill Coates, a past Plumas County Supervisor and 
one of the originators of the QLG as a closing to Kiester’s article: “America needs 
its Rural America. You can’t live in Ohio and visit Plumas unless there’s a hospital 
there, unless there’s law enforcement, unless there are roads to drive on. You have 
to have local infrastructure, so that if they get hurt we can treat them, it they get 
lost we can find them. To keep that fabric together, the people of the town have 
to unite, to work together, to put aside their differences for the good of the town 
and the good of everyone.” 

Chairman Chenoweth and honorable Committee members, that is the essence of 
the reason why I am before you today. We are not asking for hand-outs, or entitle- 
ments. We are asking for the opportunity to unite, work together, put aside our dif- 
ferences and develop a solution. If rural communities are to continue to serve our 
nation, there must be more consideration of the resources which they are willing 
and able to provide and there is a need to fulfill the promises of our Federal Govern- 
ment to pay it’s fair share for maintaining our county schools and roads. 

To that end, we will thank you for support of H.R. 2389. 
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Mr. Hill. Thank you. The Chair will now recognize Members on 
each side alternating when they appeared before the Committee. 
Mr. Sherwood, you are recognized. 

Mr. Sherwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Spain, what 
would you think if we had a program where we were going to abso- 
lutely stop all salmon fishing for the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Spain. That is, in fact, the case in the Coho Fishery right 
now and in the case of the majority of the salmon fisheries on the 
West Coast. 

Mr. Sherwood. So we are never going to fish for salmon again? 

Mr. Spain. Right now they are closed for conservation reasons, 
and that is because otherwise they are not sustainable in the long 
run. Also we have to deal with the habitat issues in the forests 
which are driving some of the declines. 

Mr. Sherwood. If we just decided that we would abandon that 
resource for all time, that would be a great waste. Just like it 
would be a great waste to have zero cut on our national forests. We 
need to manage the system, and I think it is incumbent upon us 
here — I mean, we are going down the road and getting tacks in our 
tires and we are trying to determine whether to use red or blue 
patches. 

We have to decide how to get the tacks off the road. I think we 
have lost our will to manage. I think it is partially the Congress’s 
fault; but we have great national resources and there are people 
saying don’t destroy our communities. We can subsidize them or 
help them prosper. I think there are some very important issues 
here. You are looking at it from your point, you want us to not silt 
up the rivers and destroy your salmon, and you are dead right. We 
should not do that. We should not rape our forests and silt our 
streams, but we can’t become hostage to the zero cut crazies. We 
need the will to manage the system. It is entrusted to us. 

Now, Mr. Dombeck, could you help me. Let’s go back to the 
southern forest, the Apalachicola. Were those figures that were 
given to us anywhere near or reasonably correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, I haven’t seen the source, but I presume so, 
yes. Let’s 

Mr. Sherwood. Do you know why then, I mean in that forest, 
that’s not a — that is — that is a very different situation than the 
West Coast. Why do you think that we are not harvesting timber 
there? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, we are harvesting timber there, but the bal- 
ance is significantly different than it was 10 or 15 years ago, and 
the issues driving some of the southern forests, of course, are the 
red-cockaded woodpecker. In fact, there was significant progress, I 
think, made there if we take a look at the fact of what happened 
in the Pacific Northwest, where we basically had the timber pro- 
grams completely enjoined, virtually zero; what was worked out in 
the southeast was compacts with the industry, with the various 
agencies involved, and there are, you know, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Forest Service, to arrive at that particular harvest 
level without injunctions from the court system. 

So in one sense, that is a success, although there is still debate 
over the harvest levels, and I presume that will continue. 
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Mr. Sherwood. So you have cut the harvest levels because you 
are afraid of court action, because of the red-cockaded woodpecker? 

Mr. Dombeck. I 

Mr. Sherwood. There has been no court action to my knowledge. 

Mr. Dombeck. I would say what we did is, we worked with the 
regulatory agencies and the community of interest to arrive at a 
management program prior to — before they hit the courts, yes. I 
think it is in the best interest of all of us to work together in that 
manner because one of the things we know that the amount of 
money that we spend in the court system really doesn’t benefit the 
land, and the more that we can focus the energy in areas of agree- 
ment, the better our chances of success and, I think, building trust 
are. 

Mr. Sherwood. But — I certainly agree with that statement. But 
I think — I don’t think we have looked at the waste in the system, 
the waste in the salmon industp^, because we did things wrong in 
the past, and the waste in the timber industry now because we are 
letting them become overmature and rot and fall down and letting 
the communities that derive their income from that part of the 
country wither and die. And then we have proposals where we will 
support them with tax money. They don’t want to be supported 
with tax money. They want an industry; they want their commu- 
nity to thrive. And I think we are a little bit on the wrong track. 

And I think because of specific instances, we have — we have lost 
our will to fight a little bit. And I look at the Allegheny National 
Forest in Pennsylvania, and now I have seen today that the Apa- 
lachicola might be a good example. What — how does this Forest 
Service make the decision in the Apalachicola, for instance, wheth- 
er or not to have sales? I mean, what specific criteria? 

Mr. Dombeck. There is a forest planning process, a land alloca- 
tion process, and then as projects are implemented, throughout the 
process there is public input; and the environmental work, the ap- 
propriate NEPA work that is required to arrive at a record of deci- 
sion. And then as with all — with virtually all programs there is an 
appeals process where citizens want to have the right to question 
decisions that are made by public servants, by government officials; 
and in many cases, question they do. 

In fact, with regard to your point about the will to fight, the For- 
est Service spends about $5 million a year in appeals and about $5 
million a year in litigation just in the management costs and gath- 
ering the data. That is not even the legal costs that might, you 
know, transcend the Department of Justice or Office of General 
Counsel. So there is plenty of give and take at the public meeting 
level and all throughout the system. 

Mr. Sherwood. But am I to take it that it is cheaper to let the 
forest rot than it is to fight the legal battles? 

Mr. Dombeck. You know, I think what is at the heart of the tim- 
ber debate — and this has been going on for a long time; it tran- 
scends administrations, it transcends Congresses and chiefs and di- 
rectors of BLM and all the agencies involved, and that is that if 
we start looking at the desired future condition, what do we want 
the forest to look like? What do we want the stand densities to be, 
the make-up? I have yet to find anybody that is in favor of soil ero- 
sion, that is in favor of siltation of streams. We want healthy for- 
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ests and we want to be able to reap the benefits of those forests 
for local communities. 

I believe we will stay in this debate and our successors will be 
in this debate unless we move beyond the intense competition that 
we have and focus on what it is that we want on the land. You 
know, we have got the best science in the world in the United 
States; we ought to be applying that. And we have got tremendous 
opportunities, I think, in the benefits that we derive from all of our 
public lands. 

Mr. Sherwood. Maybe some of that science should be put to 
work to see if harvest hurts the red-cockaded woodpecker. 

Mr. Dombeck. In fact, I have to tell you one of the places I have 
been where I see both industry and the Sierra Club standing to- 
gether is also in Florida where they are both supporting small 
dear-cuts for scrub jay habitat. They are doing prescribed fire, in- 
dustries reaping the benefits of wood fiber there. But the fact is 
they are focused on common goals that embody what they want the 
land to be like and what they expect from it. 

I think that as long as we look at a watershed and focus on 
board-feet, the debate will remain here. If we focus on the desired 
future condition, the benefits that we get from the land will flow 
in a sustainable way. 

Mr. Sherwood. Thank you. 

Mr. Hill. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I would just remind all members that we are under the 5-minute 
rule, and I recognize Mr. DeFazio. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will do a second 
round if we each so wish. Great. 

Mr. Hill. Certainly. 

Mr. DeFazio. Chief Dombeck, a couple questions. I mean, what 
is there under current law that would require the President to sub- 
mit or propose guaranties or extensions to counties? Is there any- 
thing that requires the President to put that in his budget? 

Mr. Dombeck. The two or three things that led to that, not that 
I am aware of with regard to 

Mr. DeFazio. No. I mean, is there anything — I mean, he pro- 
posed a guarantee, extending a permanent guarantee to all coun- 
ties. That is correct. 

Mr. Dombeck. If you take a look at the slope on that curve and 
then you assume that if we didn’t have the safety net, in western 
Oregon that slope would be significantly lower than it is, or higher 
in the negative sense. 

Mr. DeFazio. What I am trying to get at is that the proposal by 
the President — which some people object to because of the decou- 
pling, but in any case it was a proposal to provide revenues to 
counties and it is something that the President does not have to 
submit as part of his budget. There is nothing that requires him 
to submit it as part of his budget. 

Mr. Dombeck. That is correct. I think the common goal that we 
share, that we discussed here, is stability, is predictability, is pro- 
viding a source of funding so that the superintendent of the 
schools, the county commissioners and others in charge of social 
services that communities need have some predictability in pro- 
viding these services. 
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And I, for one, as well as in the view of the Secretary in the ad- 
ministration, we are very solidly behind the commitment that the 
Federal Government ought to be paying its way for these lands 
that belong to all the people of the United States even though the 
times change and the values and the public uses of these lands 
change over time. 

Mr. DeFazio. You used the words “strongly opposed” to the coun- 
ty schools coalition legislation. What — I know that the administra- 
tion has an arcane process and sometimes the President does and 
doesn’t do what he says he is going to do in terms of vetoing things; 
I remember the salvage rider. But absent that, what would you rec- 
ommend since you can only really answer for yourself to the Sec- 
retary and or the President? Should that bill be passed as currently 
introduced? 

Mr. Dombeck. I would — my personal recommendation to the Sec- 
retary would be to veto it for a couple of reasons. Number one is 
that we have a complexity of planning process mechanisms now, 
and many Members of Congress are concerned about the confusion 
that is already there. This adds another layer of confusion. 

The other part that I am concerned about is the fact that tight- 
ening the link of any single use to important social services would 
only exacerbate the debate, because it will further polarize the 
issues. Because if we take a look at the benefits of national forests 
today compared to 1908: In 1908 we were focused on restoration of 
the Appalachian Mountains of the northeast; the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest was nothing in 1908 like it is today; the 
Chequamegon National Forest where I grew up in northern Wis- 
consin again was in tough shape compared to what it is today. The 
values were different. 

In fact, today if we look at the values, the contributions to the 
gross domestic product of the national forests, we find that about 
75 percent of that comes from recreation to people, hunting, fish- 
ing, hiking, biking, outfitters and guides, the whole array of uses 
out there that are increasing at a significant rate that were not 
there at the turn of the century. And so what we see is, we see, 
you know, the wildlife values at about 9 percent, the mineral val- 
ues contribute about 7 percent, and the timber values contribute 
about 3.7 percent. So in one sense, why don’t we look at the broad- 
er array of values? 

Mr. DeFazio. Chief, who sets forest policy? Do you set forest pol- 
icy? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, my job is to implement the legislation 
passed by Congress and signed by the President. 

Mr. DeFazio. Do you feel that you have, you know, done some- 
thing to change forest policy in terms of the current levels of har- 
vest; or have court precedents and other, you know, litigation 
things led to you know a change in forest planning? 

Mr. Dombeck. I would say the key changes have really been a 
result of the combination of legislation that we have to implement 
and developing case law. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. Which goes back to the point I made with 
Mr. Boyd, which was that I think the responsibility rests here to 
have the debate over forest policy. 
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Mr. Douglas, I read your resume, which is impressive, but of the 
25 years in schools where were you in 1983, where were you work- 
ing then? 

Mr. Douglas. I was working for the Plumas Unified School Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. DeFazio. So you were in northern California. What hap- 
pened to timber revenues in 1983 in Plumas County? 

Mr. Douglas. They were, as I recall, declining. 

Mr. DeFazio. Pretty dramatically, as I recall. 

Mr. Douglas. Yeah, there was a national recession. 

Mr. DeFazio. And I am about to run out of time, so I will use 
my second round of questions, but I mean, let me then conclude 
with the point that I was a county commissioner, elected in 1982 
in Lane County and took office in 1983. And Lane County at that 
point had laid off one-third of its work force and the remaining 
two-thirds were working four days a week, and not because of Fed- 
eral dictates in forest policy, but because of being linked to forest 
revenues which were in the tank at that point in time, from the 
most productive forest in the United States, which was the Willam- 
ette — so, you know, I am — and my time is up and I will be good 
here, Mr. Chairman. I will just end with that statement. I will get 
a second round. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. Thank the gentleman very much. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Douglas, I got here late and you may have mentioned this, 
but what percentage of your home county is owned by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Douglas. About 52 percent. 

Mr. Duncan. I just spent part of last week driving through 
northern California, and it seemed like I would drive from a na- 
tional forest into a national park into a State park. How much of 
your county is owned by the State or local governments? Do you 
know that? 

Mr. Douglas. Off the top of my head, I don’t know that. I do 
know the Federal Government owns about 52 percent of it. 

Mr. Duncan. And as you are — this is — we are hearing entirely 
from witnesses from the West. Is this — ^but there are eastern coun- 
ties involved in this problem as well. I know this — are you — is your 
group made up of counties in the east as well or 

Mr. Douglas. We have county representatives and school district 
representatives and business and industry representatives from 35 
States now, including almost all of the States of the West, half the 
States in the Southwest, States in the north central part, Wis- 
consin area. Certainly in the East where there are national forests 
we do have members, and we have members in the South. 

Almost every region of the United States where we have national 
forests are now represented in our coalition. Congressman. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. Dennison, how much of your county is in Fed- 
eral ownership? 

Mr. Dennison. Ours is 73 percent. 

Mr. Duncan. Do you happen to know how much is in State or 
county government ownership? 
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Mr. Dennison. It is a small percentage, but the 73 percent cer- 
tainly has a great impact on us. 

Mr. Duncan. You know, nationwide, we have about — almost a 
third of the land in Federal ownership, and then another 20 per- 
cent in State, local and quasi-governmental ownership. So we have 
a little over half the land all over the Nation, and it has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds over the last 30 or 40 years. And I think 
at some point we need to recognize that private property has been 
one of the real basic elements of our prosperity. 

In fact, probably your counties would be much better off if we 
could get some of that land into private ownership. I don’t guess 
that is possible, but you really would boom if you could. 

In fact, I was real interested, I read last week or week before last 
a column in the Washington Times by former Governor Dupont of 
Delaware, who said that — in his column, he said people don’t real- 
ize, because we are all clustering together because everybody wants 
to be near the malls and the movie theaters and the restaurants 
that only 5 percent of the land in this country is developed and 
three-fourths of the population lives on 3.5 percent of the land. And 
I mean, we all look at these maps of the United States on one little 
page in a book, and we think this country is much smaller than 
it really is. I can tell you that driving through northern California 
for a couple days last week I am not worried about the redwoods. 
I think I saw millions of them. 

Mr. Dennison. May I respond. Congressman? We have a consid- 
erable amount of private timberland in the north State, as well. 
They have very strident, stringent force practice rules. But I can 
assure you that the practices there, even though they are meeting 
good environmental standards, are harvesting much more timber 
than our Forest Service. The policies are what are bothering us 
right now as much as the legislation, self-imposed policies waiting 
for something to happen. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, you know, the staff had told us a few months 
ago that — I think it was in 1980 or so that sometime in the 1980s 
we passed what was then seen as an environmental law to reduce 
the cutting in the national forest to 80 percent of the new growth 
or maybe it was 85 percent of the new growth. And today we are 
cutting, they tell me, less than one-seventh of the new growth in 
the national forest each year. 

And, you know, it just seems, if we are going to have healthy for- 
ests, we have got to cut a few trees; and if we are going to have 
houses and magazines and books and a lot of other things that 
make up a good quality of life, we have got to cut a few trees. Yet 
they are, as Mr. Sherwood said, referred to as “these crazies” who 
don’t want anybody to cut anything. 

But I still say that this country would be far better off if we had 
less land in public ownership and more land in private ownership, 
so that your counties such as you represent would be much strong- 
er economically. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. I thank the gentleman. 

Chief Dombeck, you made a comment, I think, with regard to the 
situation in Florida, I think with the woodpecker, that there were 
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common goals, industry groups and other groups and as a con- 
sequence of that that they were getting on the same page. 

The coalition proposes to accomplish the following things: one, to 
have stable economies; two, to have a stable source of revenues for 
their counties and schools and to have sustainable forests and sus- 
tainable communities. 

Is there anything about those goals that you disagree with? 

Mr. Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. I think you have to be impressed that this is a pretty 
broad coalition of people, diverse group of people, broad interests. 
Really, I am incredibly impressed with it. Do you think that these 
communities should have — who are affected by this policy should 
have some input into helping design the solution? 

Mr. Dombeck. Definitely. 

Mr. Hill. I presume, then, that the administration proposal is 
one that you recommended to the administration? 

Mr. Dombeck. It was the result of a fair amount of dialogue. 

Mr. Hill. You helped develop that? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Which of the coalition members and counties that are 
part of this coalition did you consult in the development of that pol- 
icy? 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me ask Sandra Key, who was involved first- 
hand in much of that. 

Ms. Key. To answer your question, I was involved in the develop- 
ment of the proposal, and we went forward with it last year, not 
seeking a sponsor and working very closely with the NACO county 
associations, telling them what we were doing, telling them this is 
what we wanted, recognizing that they were going to be a big part 
of what this Congress chose to do about payments to States. 

This year we came back, modified our proposal in some ways 
that we felt were more acceptable then, recognizing it still was not 
everything that they wanted. And at every step along the way, we 
have provided and communicated with them and tried to be as 
open and direct with the counties as we could be. And you could 
perhaps ask them how they feel about that. 

Mr. Hill. Well, I think maybe we will. 

Mr. Dennison, do you have any response to that? Were you con- 
sulted? 

Mr. Dennison. I agree with Mrs. Key that they have told us 
what they are doing, and we have disagreed with what they are 
doing. And I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Hill. You weren’t asked for your advice. 

Mr. Dennison. We gave it any way. And I think their view was 
to seek our advice. But the big stumbling block, Mr. Chairman, is 
the fact that theirs hinges on decoupling, hinges on a way of chang- 
ing business as usual. We are trying to develop a coalition that will 
tell us how it can be done better. That is why we think what you 
did already sets that balance for us that we can work from the bot- 
tom up. And we saw the administration’s proposal as definitely a 
top down. 

Mr. Hill. In your view, Mr. Dennison, is there anything in the 
administration’s proposal — it obviously stabilizes funding for local 
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government schools, but does it do anything to build more stable 
economies in your communities? 

Mr. Dennison. No, not at all, because you can’t separate the sys- 
tem. There is a system that is out there working. And as I quoted 
from Mr. Coates, you can’t have one without the other; you need 
the roads to get there. And again, we believe that — we believe the 
administration, the Forest Service and Mr. DeFazio have the same 
goals, but we just disagree on the way to get there. 

Mr. Hill. There is no long-term solution? 

Mr. Dennison. The long-term solution has to be there. We al- 
ready went through the northern owl proposal that went on and on 
and on. 

What I said a moment ago, just waiting for something to happen, 
we can’t wait for it to happen. Five years is plenty long term to 
wait for it to happen. We can work within that system with the 
Forest Service and with others to get that developed on the ground. 
And again, I want to emphasize that the Quincy Library Group 
Adaptive Management Pilot Program is a start. We would like to 
utilize that. 

Mr. Hill. Going on, Mr. Dombeck, do you know whether or not 
the administration requested full funding of the PILT program in 
its budget this year? 

Mr. Dombeck. I really — I don’t know the answer to that. That 
would come from — I believe from the Secretary of Interior, but it 
is something we can sure check on. 

Mr. Hill. Would it surprise you if I told you they didn’t? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, not at all. 

Mr. Hill. One of the questions I have is, obviously you object to 
the county coalition bill, and I think one of your objections is that 
the offset of funds comes from within your budget, your agency 
budget. I would understand why you would be concerned with that. 

Where would the offset come for your proposal, for the adminis- 
tration’s proposal? Where would the funding come from for the pay- 
ments to the counties? 

Mr. Dombeck. The pay-go difference is about $27 million a year. 
We would 

Mr. Hill. Are you proposing that it be offset from your budget? 

Mr. Dombeck. From general revenues and 

Mr. Hill. From Social Security surplus? 

One of the concerns I have is the impact of the forest manage- 
ment on poverty levels, and particularly in Montana. I just want 
to make reference to some statistics because they are startling, Mr. 
Secretary. 

The unemployment levels and poverty levels in some of the coun- 
ties in Montana, for example, Lincoln, Montana, which is, as you 
know, Lincoln County, a timber-dependent community, 13.1 per- 
cent unemployment; Mineral County, 10.8; Sanders, 10.6; Granite, 
9.0; Flathead, 7.9; Ravalli, 7.1. 

But even more startling are the poverty levels that are in these 
counties: Sanders County, 20.6 percent; Mineral County, 20; Powell 
County, 19.6; Granite County, 19.4; Lincoln County, 18.3; Missoula 
County, 16.3; Ravalli County 16.0; Flathead County, 14.4. The 
President, I think, just toured some areas where we have high un- 
employment, substantial poverty. 
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Do those statistics trouble you, that level of poverty in those tim- 
ber dependent communities? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, they do. In fact, the county I grew up is in — 
is — although in a different part of the country, the Upper Midwest 
is very similar in makeup to many of the counties in your State. 

Mr. Hill. What is the administration’s proposal to diminish the 
poverty in those counties? 

Mr. Dombeck. I did not come here prepared to talk about all of 
the social programs that are out there, but what I would say in re- 
sponse to that is, the key thing that we need to do is settle down 
the debate. Because the fact is that much of where we are today 
is a result of public questioning, policies, court injunctions, and 
those kinds of things that we deal with as, you know, we admin- 
ister the laws and work through what we are required to do with 
regard to the evolution of case law. 

Mr. Hill. In your exchange with Mr. DeFazio you made ref- 
erence to the fact that Congress sets the policy and you implement 
the policy. You have been forest chief two years now? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. During those 2 years has the Forest Service met its 
ASQ’s? 

Mr. Dombeck. From the forest plans? 

Mr. Hill. No, from Congress, the numbers that the Congress rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. Dombeck. I believe reasonably close to what has been put 
up. But the fact is that all of the timber sales that we put up are 
not sold. Right now we have got about 5.8 billion board-feet under 
contract, and an operator typically has a 3-year period where they 
take a look at the broader economic conditions to make a deter- 
mination as to whether or not they would harvest. 

Mr. Hill. If I told you you were substantially lower than what 
the ASQ’s were, would that surprise you? 

Mr. Dombeck. No. I guess I would say to differentiate that from 
the amount offered versus what is actually sold. 

Mr. Hill. One last point. We had a hearing a couple weeks ago 
with regard to the fire catastrophe issue in the forest. I believe the 
Forest Service asked the administration for $100 million in the 
budget for dealing with the catastrophic fire issue and the adminis- 
tration proposed $65 million. Do those numbers seem correct to 
you? 

Mr. Dombeck. I would assume they are reasonably close. 

Mr. Hill. And GAO has suggested that you need $740 million a 
year. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Dombeck. I like that number. 

Mr. Hill. Would you — would it be your conclusion that $65 mil- 
lion is under funding the amount necessary to deal with the cata- 
strophic fire? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. In fact, as we deal with the funding issues, 
you know, there is — there isn’t a single forest supervisor or pro- 
gram manager that will tell me that they have enough money for 
their program. And the thing, of course, that we struggle with is 
balance, just as I know Congress struggles within the budget caps 
as you look at, the various demands and how you balance alloca- 
tion of the resources you have. 
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Mr. Hill. My point simply is, this is a way to help timber-de- 
pendent communities if we fully funded plus also deal with the fire 
risk. 

One last question for you, Chief, and that is this: I think you can 
tell from this hearing, and I think you know full well that a pure 
decoupling bill isn’t going to pass the Congress. I think you are 
probably aware of the fact that we are not going to pass a bill to 
increase timber harvest as well. Recognizing the fact that we have 
got to get together, and this coalition is a sincere effort to try to 
address that from the bottom up, are you willing to give your com- 
mitment to this Committee that you will work with us to try to 
find a compromise and some middle ground on this issue? 

Mr. Dombeck. We will. In fact, as I look at the goals — I have lis- 
tened to the other witnesses here. And, Congressman Boyd, I think 
you know we have got — really have got much more in common than 
we have — than we have differences. 

Mr. Hill. We will then go to another round of questioning. 

I guess Mr. Schaffer, you are recognized. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also have questions 
for Mr. Dombeck. 

In your testimony — I am sorry I was not here to hear it, but I 
was able to review it — you said that “Over the past 10 years timber 
harvest in the National Forest declined 70 percent in response to 
new scientific information, changing social values and our evolving 
understanding of how to manage sustainable ecosystems.” 

First, what new scientific information are you referring to? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, I think one of the things we do have in the 
United States is the best science and technology in the world as we 
take a look at the various concerns. But if we take a look at issues, 
as Mr. Spain talked about, with regard to salmon fisheries, with 
sedimentation, with items like that, I think we are, you know, we 
are moving away from the era of large clear-cuts to more selective 
management. 

I was down in Arizona not long ago on the Apache-Sitgreaves 
National Forest where they are talking about concepts of forests to 
deal with fire risk, and in that situation, they are harvesting vir- 
tually everything below 16 inches to reduce the fuel. They are mar- 
keting wood down to about 5 inches, utilizing other — the remainder 
for fire wood and other uses like that, and very selectively har- 
vesting some of the larger trees as we try to move toward a more 
healthy condition with the appropriate stand densities and items 
like that. 

So the breadth — my point is the breadth of the science that we 
have out there is expanding significantly and continues to expand. 
For example, in the State of Idaho where, you know, we now have 
Western white pine disease resistant strains developing, so we are 
working on reforesting parts of the northern Rockies with white 
pine. 

We have got — white bark pine is another species that is impor- 
tant to grizzlies. 

We have the long leaf pine in the Southeast that we are refor- 
esting much of that, but only about 3 percent of the original long 
leaf remain. 
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I think if we take a look at the Allegheny with the quality of 
cherry that we have on Allegheny today is some of the best quality 
hardwood in the world. You know, we didn’t have that 50 years 
ago. 

Another important area of research that we shouldn’t forget 
about when we talk about local communities is to do as much 
value-added work in those local communities as we possibly can, 
and that is — a lot of work has been done to increase the efficiency 
of use of wood that is out there through the particle board tech- 
nologies, the resin technologies, the work that is done by our own 
forest products 

Mr. Schaffer. So you are persuaded that all of this scientific in- 
formation, the things that you mentioned, is what has resulted in 
this 70 percent reduction? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, not at all. That is part of it. Much of it is 

Mr. Schaffer. The General Accounting Office study said that 
their 40 million acres of forestland are at high risk of catastrophic 
wild fire. What role did that kind of scientific information play in 
your opinion? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, we are very, very concerned about the fact 
that there is 40 million acres at risk. And we need to make invest- 
ments to reduce the fuel loadings to apply whatever science is ap- 
propriate for whatever watershed to deal with that issue. And I 
think there is lots of agreement in this room that we need to get 
on with that and make those investments. 

Mr. Schaffer. Would it be possible for you to elaborate on that 
further, in writing perhaps, as to what kind — as far as that par- 
ticular statement that was made in your opening comments about 
the scientific information that has helped result in a 70 percent re- 
duction in timber harvest in the United States, which ultimately 
led to the financial problem that we are trying to deal with today. 

Mr. Dombeck. I would also like to highlight that a large part of 
that was also a result of litigation. 

Mr. Schaffer. You also mentioned social values. What kind of 
social values led to the 70 percent reduction in timber harvest? 

Mr. Dombeck. The tremendous increasing recreation use that we 
see on national forests. The increasing concern of water and water- 
shed values. We have got 3,400 municipal watersheds within the 
national forest that provide drinking water to about 60 million peo- 
ple. All of those values, cultural values, archeological values, a 
wide variety. And I would also be happy to elaborate on that in 
writing in more detail because that is a topic that we could talk 
about here until dark and beyond. 

Mr. Schaffer. Does the Forest Service use sound scientific prac- 
tices or opinions, as defined by social pressures or social type 
issues? 

Mr. Dombeck. One of the things that came out of the debate in 
the Pacific Northwest and the owl issue that I know Mr. DeFazio 
is well aware of, as well as the people at the table here, is water- 
shed analysis procedures that take a look at the overall function 
of watersheds, watershed management, ways to reduce sedimenta- 
tion, increase function of riparian areas, again, the contribution 
that roads make and the condition of roads, the need to maintain 
roads to a particular standard to reduce or prevent sedimentation. 
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road crossings. Again, it is a very complex issue with lots of pieces 
involved. 

Mr. Schaffer. I have one more question. I am trying to heat 
that yellow light there. That is with respect to the Department’s 
proposal on the Stabilization Act of 1999, the second point that you 
mentioned in your testimony, is to provide increased payments 
above the payments projected under the current law to compensate 
States for national forest lands that are not available to the local 
tax base. 

Is that increase in payments, is that — is there a figure laid out 
for that over the long term? Because with the projected decline in 
fund payments of a 25 percent fund, you are proposing to do better 
than the declining number there. Or is there a stabilized expendi- 
ture that you have in mind that would actually increase something 
on the order of — I don’t know, even keeping pace with inflation, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Dombeck. The proposal is to stabilize it at $270 million. 
Which is about 

Mr. ScHAFEER. That is the light blue line. 

Mr. Dombeck. Which is about $27 million more than 1998, na- 
tionally. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DeFazio. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was pleased to hear 
the Chairman engage the Chief in some dialogue about potential 
for working together and compromise, because I believe we — you 
know, the utmost importance that we get a guarantee, whether it 
is 5-year, 10-year or permanent, at least an extension out of this 
Congress, preferably more than 5 years. 

And going to the issue of 5 years, Mr. Douglas, I am curious why 
the coalition chose this 5-year figure for the guarantee. And I go 
to your testimony and you say, “We strongly believe these rec- 
ommendations can and should be formulated in the first 3 years of 
the safety net.” okay. That is, you know, not unreasonable, that a 
group of people could get together and come up with some rec- 
ommendations, which of course are not binding. 

But then it says, “It is further our belief that these recommenda- 
tions should be enacted into law within 2 years of their receipt by 
Congress.” 

Have you been watching this body lately? I mean, no offense, we 
should 

Mr. Douglas. My expectations irrespective of the past perform- 
ance. 

Mr. DeFazio. Really, a point to that is the 5 years as a potential 
problem. I think it may be partially the perspective of counties that 
don’t have guarantees now who are going to be ahead during the 
5 years and counties that do have guarantees now who are looking 
at a cliff. That is part of the difference I think of perspective. From 
my counties, we are looking at the cliff and we have been the most 
public timber dependent historically in the past. 

The other thing I raise a question about is why you would take 
the money — I know the chairman went to the issue here, we fund- 
ed the guarantee by finding a tax break that was used by log ex- 
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porters and rescinding that tax break, the current guarantee. And 
as I understand that has now gone back into place. 

So I think there are some interesting places we could look for 
revenue offsets to meet the chairman’s concern that it doesn’t come 
out of Social Security, which I share. But to take it out of Forest 
Service budget — and I will ask you a question in a second, but let 
me give you my perspective — I don’t think Forest Service has 
enough money today to do what we are asking them to do. 

You know, the surveys that the Chief referred to not only go to 
streams, down to class three, but they also go to wildlife that only 
shows up or is detectable at certain times of the year in terms of 
mating. And that — I really find that, in part, the frustration the 
chairman and others had about the implementation of the Clinton 
forest plan has gone to the fact that they haven’t been able to com- 
plete all these surveys. 

I really don’t think we should look at cutting their budget to fund 
guarantees to counties. I would hope this would be an area where 
we might seek some compromise if we could find another revenue 
source. Is that possible, do you think? 

Mr. Douglas. I think we have several possibilities here. First of 
all — we believe that the bill, first of all, doesn’t say that the Forest 
Service has to cut their budget. The bill says the revenues can 
come out of appropriations and can come out of revenues. Now, if 
one assumes that revenues are a fixed pie and we can’t do anything 
about that, then that leads us to severe encroachment, in some peo- 
ple’s minds, on the Forest Service’s budget. With respect to that, 
you have a $3.4 billion agency; and our costs for doing this above 
the current owl payments are about $200 million or so. 

We don’t see this as a sizable encroachment upon this agency’s 
ability to manage, especially when you take into account the fact 
that they have at their disposal a renewable resource that needs 
considerable work. And some of that is fuel reduction, a substantial 
fuel reduction all across the United States. 

The last time I testified before this Committee, I held up the 
map that is behind me — and I know you are familiar with it, so I 
won’t do it again — that has — in addition to this 40 million acres 
that we have talked about being catastrophic fire danger, we are 
proposing that that number of acres the Forest Service itself has 
will be suffering greatly from trees dying, the total amount being 
58 million acres. We believe if we just do the appropriate forest 
health management and fuel reduction work in the near term that 
that does not have to be the kind of encroachment on the Forest 
Service’s budget that would happen if we do nothing. 

So I think we do have some compromise points. Congressman, 
that we can certainly work on. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Douglas, on that point. I guess 
now I am running out of time, but I just want to make a point here 
I made to my counties, I made to NACO. I was a county commis- 
sioner; I served on the NACO National Resources Committee when 
I was a county commissioner. Judge Dale White from Oregon, from 
the other side of the aisle, was a tremendous chairman of that com- 
mittee and, you know, has recently retired after many years of 
service. 
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But I have to tell you we did not drive Federal forest policy. All 
the resolutions and all the things we adopted, you know, had this 
much impact on Federal forest policy. The counties, the schools to- 
gether are not going to drive Federal forest policy. I think it is a 
divisible question. We can and will have the debate ongoing over 
Federal forest policy in this Committee and maybe on the floor of 
the House for years to come. But I just want to urge everybody, you 
know, for the sake of the counties and the services and the schools 
and the kids to keep their eye on the money and be flexible in how 
we go forward and get a bill adopted this year. Because I think if 
we go into the presidential election year, we are not going to get 
a bill. And then we are that much closer for my county, the preci- 
pice, and two more years into lack of resources in your county. 

So thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Sherwood. 

Mr. Sherwood. Thank you. This weekend I was reading “Break- 
ing New Ground,” Gifford Pinchot’s book, and we seem to talk here 
as if the science of good forestry management is something new. He 
went to Europe to learn it in the last century, and then came back 
and set up the original BL forestry school in Milford, Pennsylvania. 
And he talks with great zeal in there about the perfectly managed 
European forests and how they had communities that depended on 
them and created this sustainable resource. 

So, this, while we are — somebody said. We wish it was as easy 
as rocket science. It is a moving target. It is more difficult. It is 
not exactly new. And we have all these timber companies in the 
country that manage forests and make money at it. And the United 
States owns these huge reserves. And I think that is what the peo- 
ple from the forest counties are here telling us, that if we, through 
national policy, would direct the Forest Service to run those like a 
business, there would be money to go around. 

Now, we have more problems than that, right, Mr. Dombeck? 

Mr. Dombeck. I have got all I can handle right now, but, yes, 
there is lots of debate over the issue. 

Mr. Sherwood. Would you say — what would be your comment, 
what has the endangered — what has been the result on the health 
of our national forests on the endangered species laws? 

Mr. Dombeck. Of course, it has added much to our work load 
with regard to the surveys, the compliances that are required and 
all of those kinds of things that we do with regard to unit costs for 
operation, as have legislation like the Historic Preservation Act 
and other kinds of things. But I would just reaffirm that the larger 
objective of this is to maintain the integrity of the watersheds of 
the habitats and the forest health. And I have stated my opposition 
many times to zero cut. 

The fact is, we do need to do work out there. But I want to also 
point out, in many cases, much of the 40 million acres at risk that 
we talk about, the values are not there to carry the cost to manage- 
ment because the overstory has been removed some time ago, and 
we have — through total fire suppression, we have got, you know, 
high fuel build-ups and we result in the whole debate of low cost 
timber sales which, you know, in my view we should — we ought to 
focus on what we want on the land rather than — because if the val- 
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ues aren’t there, that doesn’t mean that we should let the forest 
health conditions continue to persist. 

Mr. Sherwood. I certainly agree with that. But it would seem 
like the money that is realized from selling very valuable stands 
could be used to used to do timber stand improvement work in ones 
where you need to reduce the fuel load. 

A comment that you made and I am looking at my — we are talk- 
ing about water quality? And do you agree that well-managed for- 
ests and water quality go hand and hand? 

Mr. Dombeck. Exactly. In fact, the cleanest water in the United 
States is coming off of our forests. 

Mr. Sherwood. Sure. And you know the big water companies in 
the East have huge timber holdings because that is how it works. 
But you were talking about — did you say in Arizona where you are 
cutting everything 16 inches and under? 

Mr. Dombeck. That is, project pilots that are being tried. There 
are a lot of different things that are being tried around the country. 
I think one thing as we continue the dialogue here in Washington, 
I always feel the more we can get out in the woods and the forests 
and look at things, the more we will arrive at an agreement as to 
what management should be. Because it really focuses individuals 
on the land and what we want on the land versus, you know, an 
economic debate or a debate about education in the sense of how 
we fund education which is part of what we are talking about here. 

Mr. Sherwood. I understand you are thinking about decoupling 
it. But our opposition to decoupling it is, then it takes away the 
pressure to manage the resource. And it also takes away the incen- 
tive to keep these gentlemen’s communities viable and working. 
And we just send them a check and forget about them. Well, that 
is not what they want and that won’t work well in the long run. 
And I don’t know how we get to the issue where we can get your 
foresters back to doing what they do best, managing forests. And 
I think that is the dialogue we have got to have. 

Mr. Dombeck. I would like to just do, while we are sort of phi- 
losophizing, is make a couple of points. 

If we take a look at the public domain lands over the history of 
the United States where we started out with 1.8 billion acres out- 
side of the 13 colonies — and that includes Alaska, the Gadsden 
Purchase and so on — and this land was used for a variety of things 
over time; you know, for example, if you would have been a lieuten- 
ant general in the War of 1812 and you retired from service you 
wouldn’t have got a monthly check, you would have received 1,100 
acres of land. If you were a private, you would have gotten 160 
acres of land. So the land, in essence, was the wealth of the Nation. 
We didn’t have to have an income tax. We went through the home- 
stead era and then again the establishment of the national parks, 
some of the watershed problems that led to the establishment of 
the national forests that led to the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The values of what the public cherishes, national forests and 
public lands today, you know, are well beyond what they were, say, 
at the turn of the century. And again my point is if the contribu- 
tion of national forest to the gross domestic product is something 
in the neighborhood of $123 billion a year, that comes from a vari- 
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ety of areas — you know, recreation, hunting and fishing opportuni- 
ties, value added in local communities, hotels, vacations. 

We have got 3,000, you know, mining operations on national for- 
ests. We have got, you know, as I said, 5.8 billion board-feet of tim- 
ber under contract today. Wouldn’t it seem that we should look 
more broadly as we look into the 21st century rather than stay tied 
to the controversy that we are subjected to as — I can give you an- 
other example. 

In my first 3 months in this job we have about $26 million worth 
of timber sale enjoined in Texas. Well, imagine, there sits the 
school system in five counties, I believe it was, with $5 million they 
are not going to get. And it is not my decision. It is not the decision 
of Congress, or the administration’s decision. It is the judicial proc- 
ess and the litigation and the controversy associated with these 
issues that holds these social services subject to this uncertainty. 

And how do we get beyond that? Do we get beyond it by tying 
ourselves more to the controversy? Or do we look for more common 
ground in the broader values? I think, in fact, this is a very good 
dialogue for us to be having here as we work our way through what 
the best opportunities for solutions are. 

Mr. Sherwood. Just one. 

Mr. Hill. One last question. 

Mr. Sherwood. But it seems obvious to me if the people who live 
in those areas had faith, that that would work for them, they 
would just say, send us a check. But I think they have more faith 
in free enterprise and old-time values, so to speak, and they want 
us to keep the pressure on the system. And my short experience 
around here would say that we need to keep the pressure on the 
system. 

Mr. Hill. I thank the gentleman for the comment. 

Just following on. Chief Dombeck, we do need to get beyond the 
controversy. But Congress created this maze of conflicting instruc- 
tions and values and Congress can straighten that out. I mean. 
Congress can move this from the judiciary by clarifying what its in- 
tention is. 

Now, the problem is that Congress isn’t necessarily of a single 
mind in how it might want to get that done. But let’s talk about 
that for a minute, because there is a model out here, the Quincy 
project. 

Now, originally the Forest Service didn’t support Quincy legisla- 
tion, and then later did support it. I think it passed by an over- 
whelming margin. One of the things that the coalition’s bill intends 
to do is to try to bring that model to the long-term solution of how 
we manage the resource. Why do you object to that? 

Mr. Dombeck. I guess I am not sure what specific parts, you 
know, of the model you are talking to. We are working diligently 
to implement the Quincy Library Legislation through the process. 
And, you know, as I understand it, our employees in California are 
making good progress at that. 

Mr. Hill. I am talking about taking the concepts that are 
imbedded in Quincy, getting a broad spectrum of people, this broad 
coalition of 500 groups, counties and interests together to help rec- 
ommend to the Congress and to you a long-term solution to the 
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controversy associated with the management of the forest. What is 
wrong with that? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don’t think there is anything wrong with that. 
In fact, I think that is what we are doing right here in this process. 
And as I see it, the goals that we have identified here, there is a 
lot more agreement than there are differences. 

Mr. Hill. So you don’t object to that element of the coalition’s 
bill that would create an advisory group to study this issue and 
make recommendations to you and to the Congress in terms of how 
we can address this conflict in values with regard to the forest 
management? 

Mr. Dombeck. My understanding — and I will ask Sandra for 
some help here, is that advisory group also makes, in a sense, re- 
source management decisions. 

Mr. Hill. It makes recommendations. It doesn’t make any deci- 
sions in the bill. 

Mr. Dombeck. Okay, makes recommendations. And given the 
complexity of issues and laws that we have to deal with today, is 
one more layer going to make it easier for us? Is there anything 
on the detail? 

Mr. Hill. So the question, now, I am asking you, do you object 
to that or do you support that? It is one or the other. Do you sup- 
port that provision of the bill or do you object to that provision of 
the bill? 

Mr. Dombeck. I object to it as I understand it to be now. But 
I am certainly willing to take a second look to talk about — look and 
see where the middle ground is from the stand point of how we im- 
plement it. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. DeFazio’s comments were, we can compromise on 
this if we just give up the long-term solution. These communities 
want to have forest management in a way that sustains the forest, 
sustains the health of the forest, and sustains their economies. 
Your recommendation doesn’t do that nor does Mr. DeFazio’s bill. 
It continues the controversial conflict-based process we have today. 
We are trying to find a way out of that. 

We are saying that the Quincy model is a model that we could 
draw upon to help the Forest Service get through this. The ques- 
tion is, do you support the idea of using that model for a broader 
discussion than just the issues that were addressed in the Quincy 
project? 

Mr. Dombeck. I certainly support looking at it. As I see the 
things that are happening around the country, there are — I think 
for us to look at the array of models that are out there and to pick 
the best from each, I think is a very wise thing to do. 

Mr. Hill. So you could support then an advisory group that 
would operate under that kind of a scenario to make recommenda- 
tions to you and to the Congress for a long-term solution; is that 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Dombeck. Certainly in concept. But again, as I see it 

Mr. Hill. You know, we will talk about that, just a concept. We 
are trying to get to common agreement here. If we could get that 
far, it would be great. 

Mr. Douglas, you brought together a diverse group of people. It 
is an impressive group. How did you get that done? 
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Mr. Douglas. We essentially sponsored a couple of national con- 
ferences, our school coalition in California, the 39 counties, because 
we had this basic hypothesis that there were a lot of people like 
us across the Nation who were struggling with this issue, both 
county and school people. The hypothesis proved to be very true. 
And in fact, as people have gotten to know about our coalition, they 
have flocked to become a part of it. 

When I appeared before you a little over a month ago, we had 
386 members. We have over 500 now. We are not having to con- 
vince people from forest counties — ^both school people, county super- 
visors, people from chambers of commerce, people from business, 
people from labor — we are not having to convince people to do this. 
This is, very frankly, Mr. Chairman, the easiest sell that I have 
ever had. 

Mr. Hill. This issue goes beyond just payments, it goes beyond 
just schools? 

Mr. Douglas. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Hill. Do you want to elaborate on that? 

Mr. Douglas. I did in my written testimony, and I touched on 
it in my oral testimony. The coalition strongly believes that both 
the short-term solution, the infrastructure piece, needs to be taken 
care of immediately because of the serious needs and the fact that 
we have gone a decade in these communities with the deterioration 
happening that has. There is substantial and serious needs. 

There is also a high level of eroded trust in forest counties, both 
in county governments and the citizens of forest counties relative 
to the faith that people in Washington and the Federal agencies 
will truly do something about this. The idea of accepting the decou- 
pling proposal and separating forest management issues from the 
support of schools and county government is not something that 
people in our coalition have a high level of trust in. One of the rea- 
sons that we set up the proposal the way that we did was to re- 
build that trust. And I would emphasize what Bill Dennison has 
indicated here, one of the ways of doing that is through local man- 
agement collaboratives such as the Quincy Library Group. 

We also believe that having a focused, over the next 3 to 5 years, 
discussion looking at the best science, looking at what we have 
learned in terms of working together to find the middle ground 
that is scientifically based and good management; we believe in 
strong forest health is the way to do this. And we think that both 
of those have to be part of the solution. 

As I mentioned before, this is a systemic problem that we are a 
complex social and ecological system in our forest counties. You 
cannot tease that apart and try to solve one piece of it without tak- 
ing on the entire system. It is a systems issue from our point of 
view. You can do that in logic, in sound bites, and on paper; but 
in reality, you can’t solve a piece of the system. You have to do it 
in a wholistic systems kind of way, and that is the reason that we 
have proposed what we have. 

We don’t propose to have the solution to the long-term. There are 
those saying that the forest coalition is advocating to returning to 
the highest levels of cuts of the late eighties. You will not see that 
in any of the material we put out. We believe in having healthy, 
sustainable, national forests. We live there, and we want them 
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there. And we believe that can be done. We believe also revenue 
can be generated from those forests and that we can have stable 
communities, healthy national forests, and we can have healthy 
and vital families living in those communities that we as educators 
have to work with to provide services to. Those are inextricably en- 
twined. 

Mr. Hill. That is why you oppose decoupling? 

Mr. Douglas. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Dennison, do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Dennison. I would agree with everything that Mr. Douglas 
said. We want to move forward and work with the administration, 
we can do the job that will be economically and environmentally 
sound, and we all can win. 

Mr. Hill. This is not about going back to the 1980 timber-har- 
vest levels or clear-cutting forests. 

Mr. Dennison. Not at all. The chief talked we will never get 
back to the 11 billion board-feet again. We may not, but we should 
do much better if we just take care of what is happening out there. 
We are at 3.4 billion board-feet or so now. There is no reason to 
expect that we should not be able to double that and do it within 
a sound environmental context. 

Mr. Hill. I guess one last question. Chief Dombeck, on your 25 
percent fund-payment trend projecting forward to the years 2000 
through 2004, you suggest a 25 percent reduction in harvest. 
Should I read into this that we are going to see a further 25 per- 
cent reduction in harvest on the Forest Service lands over the next 
4 years? Is that what your plan is? 

Mr. Dombeck. That is our projection based on the issues that we 
have to deal with. The issues like, for example, the potential listing 
of the Canada lynx, other kinds of things that we see, other fish- 
eries that are at risk, other things like that. 

Mr. Hill. Do you find that acceptable that we are going to see 
a further 25 percent reduction in timber harvest? Is that compat- 
ible with what you think that we ought to be accomplishing? 

Mr. Dombeck. Again to rely on the inventory and analysis, the 
forest risk mapping that we have done, I think provides us more 
and better information to do that. But we really need to let water- 
shed by watershed, timber stand by timber stand tell us what the 
harvest levels should be. 

Mr. Hill. I am not disagreeing with that. Do you believe that 
that level is a satisfactory — is this created by external causes or is 
this a consequence of the internal policy, the decisions of the ad- 
ministration and implementation of policy? 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me ask Sandra to elaborate on this since she 
was involved in putting this together. 

Ms. Key. It is interesting that you ask this because this is one 
of the things that several have said, why these trends and where 
are they coming from? 

Yes, we think there are many things going on in terms of these 
large ecological issues that we are dealing with. But the estimates 
are a combination of our experts, if you will, looking at market 
trends, what species are selling, what the prices are that they will 
get, and what our budgets are going to be with as much accuracy 
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as we can predict them and what that will do to our timber pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Hill. Do you think this is good? 

Ms. Key. Do I think it is good or Chief Dombeck? 

Mr. Hill. Chief Dombeck, are you satisfied that these are satis- 
factory levels? 

Mr. Dombeck. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Hill. It is kind of a fudge? 

Mr. Dombeck. For me to say a yes or no, what I have got to do 
is rely on the science and the experts as we blend the needs of local 
communities with the best information that we have. 

Mr. Hill. Obviously the Forest Service sets timber sales which 
are interrupted by court decisions. My question is are these declin- 
ing harvests a consequence of external factors or internal decisions 
on the part of the Forest Service? 

Mr. Dombeck. Based upon Sandra’s comments, likely a combina- 
tion of both. 

Mr. Hill. Okay. Mr. Schaffer, I think you wanted a second round 
of questions. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had some other 
things that I wanted to ask, but you really put your finger on some 
interesting topics. I just want to continue on with that. This is a 
frustrating conversation frankly because I understand the Endan- 
gered Species Act and management practices. They come up in — 
I am sorry, I missed your name. 

Ms. Key. Sandra Key. 

Mr. Schaffer. As Ms. Key indicated, the marketability of certain 
species and what the market bears. But the answer to that ques- 
tion that the Chairman just asked, is this satisfactory and is it 
moving in the right direction, I can’t accept the head of the Forest 
Service saying gee, that is just kind of the way that it is. 

You know, this is a time when we really need some passionate 
leadership out of the Forest Service in helping to direct the direc- 
tion of our country and send the message up the chain and to the 
administration as to which direction we ought to go. 

I would really hope, my goodness, you have one of the greatest 
national assets that our country possesses in terms of a resource 
and a resource base. You have probably some of the most enthusi- 
astic energy that you have among local elected officials. And it 
seems like everything is there to make for an economically viable 
operation that maintains and sustains the health of our national 
forests but at the same time increases the ability for us to see real 
progress on clean water and at the same time increases the rev- 
enue necessary to, as a result of that relationship and the energy 
at the local level, to find more cash for schools. 

I am curious, the other committee meeting I am missing right 
now is the other committee I serve on, which is the Education 
Committee where we scratch our heads every day wondering how 
we are going to get more dollars to classrooms. And the great de- 
bates between the executive branch and the legislative branch 
about how to get more dollars to classrooms, hiring a hundred 
thousand new teachers, where does the Forest Service come in 
these discussions? Do you get calls from the White House that say 
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how can you help us squeeze more dollars out of your particular 
agency to help in this problem? 

Mr. Dombeck. With the education issue? 

Mr. Schaffer. Yes. 

Mr. Dombeck. I don’t get calls from the White House asking 
about that, but we have had hearings on the Youth Conservation 
Corps programs and other things like that which contribute to un- 
derstanding of that. And, of course, our employees do a lot with re- 
gard to presentations at local school districts and a variety of pro- 
grams like that. 

The one thing that I do want to comment on with regard to the 
question of the graph and then the timber harvest, part of the 
problem is that we are just focused on one resource. If we take a 
look at the recreation trends and the other use trends on the na- 
tional forests, they are all up. As I said to begin with, I think 
where we are as a society, is we are taking a look at a different 
balance and there is debate involved in how we achieve that dif- 
ferent balance. 

Timber harvest is a very, very important part of that. But I find 
it fascinating that as we take a look at 1.7 million vehicles on For- 
est Service roads associated with tourism and recreation, I ask my- 
self, why is it that we are just talking about timber? Timber is im- 
portant, but how is it that we capture the other values that are out 
there as society looks at them. 

Mr. Schaffer. Have there been any proposals from the Forest 
Service on how they can achieve their goals and do so in a way that 
helps maintain a traditional level of funding that we have built 
into school budgets and county budgets for years? 

Mr. Dombeck. I think if we look at the variety of things that are 
on the — proposed through the appropriations process where we look 
at soil and water programs, recreation programs, at maintaining 
the infrastructure at national forests, we are making significant in- 
vestments in forest health issues, and we are looking at a variety 
of pilot projects. There is an awful lot of work that needs to be done 
in your State with regard to forest health. We are looking at in- 
vestments in wood technologies to provide markets for lower value 
woods to secondary markets. The value added, a variety of things. 

Mr. Schaffer. I think we are moving off the subject here a little 
bit, and that is you have greater amounts of recreation in national 
forests and other activities which represent some level of value that 
is taking place. Has tapping into that economic enterprise or por- 
tion of the national forest revenue for the benefit of school districts 
and forest counties been a part of your proposal? Has there been 
some effort on behalf of the Forest Service to include using that 
economic engine to help? 

Mr. Dombeck. I think what we do by proposing a stable level, 
a mandatory level that — that spreads the source. 

Mr. Schaffer. But those funds are not derived exclusively from 
the management of forests. It comes from seniors and kids through 
the general fund budget. That is the problem here. This decoupling 
effort is not a good idea. 

I think what we are hearing from local governments is that 
maintaining this close relationship between active management 
and sound management for economic and environmental objectives. 
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utilizing the expertise of those who live in these areas, is a better 
formula. It is one that helps bridge this span between Washington, 
DC and Oregon or California or Colorado. 

What I see is these folks to your left trying to maintain that rela- 
tionship, and I see you trying to suggest, let’s separate the eco- 
nomic benefits from the economic activity and fund it through the 
general fund budget. I think they are right. 

Mr. Dombeck. And I appreciate your judgment on that. 

Mr. Schaffer. I wish you would appreciate their judgment, too. 

Mr. Dombeck. We do, and the reason we are here is to continue 
the dialogue. 

I do want to respond to another one of your points and that is 
what are we doing with the 40 million acres. The fact is we are on 
a trend to have that taken care of by 2015, and by the year 2003 
we hope to be treating 3 million acres a year as we begin to work 
down that backlog. So there is a — significant progress has been 
made. We have a lot more to do. There is a plan and an approach. 
We bring that to Congress each year for you to fund. 

Mr. Hill. The gentleman’s time has expired. I think this has 
been a very interesting hearing. 

First of all. Chief Dombeck, I don’t think anybody here disagrees 
with the fact that we understand that there is a different balance. 
We want an ecological and economic balance as well. I think if you 
have read any of this testimony, everybody here agrees with that, 
and nobody here believes that the only purpose of the forest is for 
timber harvest. I don’t think that anybody has made that claim or 
that case. 

We care deeply about the forest, every bit as much as anybody 
in the Forest Service does. We also value the tourism and the rec- 
reational opportunities, both in terms of those personal experiences 
as well as the economic aspects of those. That is why we have 
talked to you about road closures and our conflict about a top-down 
transportation policy of the administration. And there are other 
values, motorized vehicle use and berry picking and hunting and 
all of the things that we have been here to advocate for. 

So I don’t think that anybody here in this hearing room disagrees 
with you about that. I think that managing the catastrophic fire 
risk is one way to help strengthen the economies of those commu- 
nities. But I will tell you what the GAO testified to a couple of 
weeks ago is that you don’t even have a team in place or a leader 
to develop a strategy for dealing with this risk. 

Thirty-nine million acres are at risk. You won’t even begin to ad- 
dress that risk by the year 2025 unless you ask for substantially 
more funds than you are asking for now. You are treating more 
acres, but you are treating the acres that really don’t count. The 
at-risk acres are being neglected by the Forest Service, and that is 
supported by the internal documentation of the Forest Service. 

The one thing that I think has come out of this hearing, we need 
to find a safety net for these counties. We need to find a revenue 
source, and we have to agree to a term. 

Decoupling is not going to happen. Chief Dombeck. It is not going 
to pass this Congress so we have to set that aside and figure out 
how to deal with this issue. We need a long-term solution to dimin- 
ish these external factors that are driving your decision-making 
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process, and we need a collaborative policy and effort to help try 
to improve how we deal with this issue and you do. 

I hope that you can come away from this hearing having heard 
that and we can work together to draft legislation to help these 
counties and these communities. 

With that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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